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“Tae Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Ereur o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——Q 
HE death of Sir Cornewall Lewis, which occurred on 
Monday, has saddened the week. He belonged to a 
class of statesmen little known out of England—judicious, 
reflective men, who yet do not fear change, and have not lost 
the power of determined and vigorous action. The most 
deeply learned man in the Cabinet, and incessantly at work 
with his pen, he was a cautious and successful Home Secretary, 
an admirable Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a fair, though 
not very conspicuous Secretary for War. His value, however, 
was not in his department, so much as in the Cabinet, where 
his grave, solid sense, freedom from prejudice, and habit of 
rapidly grouping weighty facts, gave him an influence higher 
even than that which he possessed in the House of Commons. 
He was a genuine Liberal in the sense of disliking abuses, but 
had but a limited faith in any special machinery of reform. 
Liberal views and Conservative temperament are the words 
which describe most nearly the attitude of his mind. He 
was recognized by the “ old Whigs” as their future leader in 
the Lower House, and his death is a most serious loss to his 
party, as well as the nation. 








Rumours as to his successor are, of course, flying in all 
directions, but nothing has yet been announced, and the clubs 
are somewhat at fault. The “favourites” in the race are 
Lord de Grey, who has made his mark in the department by 
his management of the voluntcer force, and Mr. Cardwell, 
whose present appointment does not bring out one whose first 
quality is his hunger for work. The public would prefer a 
new man to either of them—to Lord de Grey because strength 
is wanted in the Commons, where, if Lord Palmerston were 
ill, Mr. Gladstone would stand alone, and to Mr. Cardwell, 
because he is already in the Cabinet, and a great deal too apt 
to do his own work and contribute nothing to the general 
administration. Either might do good service, but if Lord 
Palmerston is wise he will seize the opportunity to introduce 
yet more extensive changes. 


The Bishops have not all had their fling at Dr. Colenso 
yet, and some, we hope, one at least we trust, will still 
be found to abstain. The Bishop of Durham finds a “ wide- 
spread spirit of scepticism” in the press, but will not level 
so gross a calumny at his clergy as to assume that they are, 
any of them, even capable of asking the Bishop of Natal to 
preach in their pulpits. The Bishop of Salisbury openly prays 
jor him, which is a severer policy even than the Bishop of 
Durham’s. Dr. Colenso can bear it no longer, and has re- 
plied rather warmly to the Times, that since the days of Bonner 
and Laud there has been nothing so arbitrary as those pro- 
hibitions to preach in all pulpits as a punishment for no 
proved crime. We think the Bishop of Natal rather exagge- 
rates. One can bear to be prayed for, after all; but certainly 
the Bishops do seem a narrower and less cultivated set of 





men than they were two or three hundred years ago. The 


episcopacy of Hooker’s or of Cudworth’s time would never 
have treated the integrity of the Pentateuch as these half- 
educated Bishops are now treating it,—as rather more im- 
portant than the Incarnation, and perhaps involving, as one 
of them said, the existence of God. 

Mr. Gladstone brought in his Budget on Thursday, amidst 
general applause. He is going to repeal the tax on parcels 
imported and on bills of lading for exports, to reduce the 
income-tax by 2d., ¢.¢., to 7d., which is about its fair peace 
level, to allow all whose incomes are below 200/. a year 
to deduct 60/. a year for maintenance from their income, 
before paying . income-tax, and to reduce the tea duty 
from Is. 5d. to 1s. per lb. A few small and not very im- 
portant additions, elsewhere explained, are to be made to the 
taxes. On the whole, the estimated account for the current 
year will stand, we imagine, thus. We speak uncertainly, 
because Mr. Gladstone did not fully explain what he expected 
from the Excise, after adding the new duty on chicory grown 
in this country :— . 

Estimatep INcoME AFTER REDUCTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Customs ... ne. a ees £22,737,000 
Excise... re an 17,650,000 
Stamps... ove 9,000,000 
Taxes a eas ron ost 3,218,000 
Income-tax _ eos 8,625,000 


3.800,000 
300,000 
2,500,009 
450,000 


Post Office eee 

Crown Lands... 
Miscellaneous eee one eee 
China Indemnity 


68,280,000 
67,749,000 





Estimated Expenditure ... 





Surplus... ie a £531,000 
This is at least a moderate estimate, and unless the Lancashire 
distress proves infinitely more disastrous than we at present 
expect, or war breaks out during the year, Mr. Gladstone may 
again hope to have even a better surplus than he expects. 


Mr. Gladstone made one very remarkable admission in his 
Budget. He believed the state of Ireland to be most deplor- 
able. The progress of the island stopped in 1859, and the 
amount of the oats, wheat, potato crop, and one-third of the 
actual value of the live stock in Ireland, was, from 1856 
to 1860, on an average, 39,437,000/. perannum. In 1860-61 
it fell to 34,893,000/.—a deerease of 4,550,0007. In 1861-62 
it fell to 29,077,000/.—a decrease of 10,360,0002. In 
1862-63, low as was the previous point, it descended yet 
lower, and fell to 27,327,000/., from an average of 39,437,000/., 
showing a decrease of somewhat above 12,000,000/., nearly 
one-third of the total value of the agricultural products, 
There can be no doubt that Englishmen, misled by the 
habitual Irish exaggeration, have under-estimated Irish dis- 
tress, and that there is risk of another vast Irish exodus. 
Yet what is to be done—what can be done for a country 
where the peasantry are too poor to become proprietors, 
yet shoot down the capitalist who comes among them? It 
is the tenure of Ireland which is the root of the mischief; 
and yet how alter the tenure under pistol-compulsion ? 





On Thursday week the Lords of the Admiralty visited Shef- 
field to see the process of rolling out the armour-plates which 
they subsequently destroy at Shoeburyness. After viewing 
the ironworks of Mr. Brown, the Mayor of Sheffield, and assist- 
ing in the fiery rites by which these plates are prepared, 
Mr. Brown gave the Admiralty a sumptuous feast, at which 
the Duke of Somerset made a very amusing speech. He 
is overwhelmed, he says, with letters explaining to him how 
to plate the ships most effectually. One gentleman writes 
that he should copy in the plating the scales of the croco- 
dile; another is anxious that the rhinoceros’s bossy hide 
should be the model; another is in favour of a beetle’s 
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whee, which is so slippery that everything slides off it; | Russell replies with dignity and firmness that nothing can be 
another declares for chain armour; another for a system less reasonable than for the North to complain of the export 
of elastic springs. The Record, we think, once gravely from England of contraband of war. If we interdicted it at 
maintained that the description of the Leviathan in | all we must do so both to South and North, and as the North 
Job was a prophecy of the Great Eastern. It might, has been supplied with arms and ammunition chiefly from 
with much more plausibility, refer it to these iron-plated , England, this would scarcely meet Mr. Adams’s views. The 
steam vessels:—‘ His scales are his pride, shut up to-| truth is that the American Minister shows himself in these 
gether as with a close seal—one is so near to another that no | papers utterly unreasonable, and had we not given real cause 
air can come between them. When he raiseth himself up the for irritation by an unjustifiable delay in the case of the 
mighty are afraid ; by reason of breakings they purify them- | Alabama no Englishman could read his despatches without 
selves ; he esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. / annoyance. 

The arrow cannot make him flee; strong stones are turned | A terribl Sens itted in Lo a Thursday, 9th 
= = — — — a = boil = " | inst. "s an eelode, sat « rete gitl wotond haan ad. 
pot, he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment; he make 2’ son, entered alow brothel in St. Giles’s at 7 o'clock in the 
path to + seg ag ag he apse ae ye — a be = morning, and took a room for two hours. No noise was heard 
bg desig ete an Book of Job. received a suggestion 10 ©ePY | in the room, no one was seen to go out, yet at 5 o’clock p.m. the 
P woman was found horribly murdered. Five wounds had been 

. | inflicted: two on the neck, and two on the back of the head 

Sir Morton Peto moved on Wednesday the second reading |” . 4 : Te 
at hi Diente Bue whch vs Dieser een sy ng ell in Move ta bn wl 
unbaptized) a ng urial in the parish church, and pro- | ju? n> jin 0 he abl end . ho 

° ° . - | nothing was taken from the girl, and no motive can yet 

anand be tthe pw ng oe ce ea pl re sage assigned for the murder. The attendants of the house even. 
: Fame. exjtai, | profess not to have noticed the man’s appearance, though he 
: —_ nor hag his the _— oh nes! left in broad daylight, and though they were so afraid of 
an Gotan: to Cho Stenep Ris eneen er resamng. 20 — |robberies that they kept the bed-room door bolted on the out- 
the Bill, which makes it obligatory on the clergy toadmit the | 51, ‘The Crown has offered a rewar d of 100/. for any evi- 
body, ro pomad page ee Dee pega | dence ; but the length of time between the murderer’s esvape, 
“ Aer . oe supposed to have occurred about 10 a.m., and the discovery 

age aged rc ota somone a of the crime, are greatly in the criminal’s favour. 
an entrance for the Dissenting clergy into the churchyard, 
they saw, justly enough, the germs of very undesirable oct Ctamatbelte 640008 o , . 
x 7 Men’ Be catres. It ‘ . a year; but very little of 
— wn Robert woe = the + gre Lape «A boar this amount ever reached the stage, the money being squan- 
po llc _— The oth te Pace lage . ae | dered in jobs and pensions. La Scala, for instance, is starved. 

; Me ae mi .. ° . .. | It was resisted on the sound ground that such a grant could 
bail altogether shary enough an th penton | jail only ean enoourognent fo arth ali at 
think of with horror as being “ buried like a dog,” is more | 770, Dever DOUrIshee except wien indepen oo. = 
real than enlightened persons may think. The clergyman may ns — psy = gga “ pose Pr. y = ee ae 

. . * . ’ « ’ ‘7 
— = to ee mes. J = eee ge child, miserably low condition. The Minister pleaded for one year’s 
poor be pot tg Seem except to P ssc tag think the delay, but the majority ruthlessly stopped the grant. The 
: : hg ‘ - | matter seems a small one, but few debates have been more 
ground itself gains something by the service ; for the service reek . - oy 7 

may always be performed in private, and this hardship, when enotiiabte to the g owing scclal intelliganes of Tialy. 
it is felt so, is at least better than to have a clergyman and| Her Majesty’s steamer Orpheus, 21 guns, has been lost off 
Dissenting minister heading faction fights on the subject, | the coast of New Zealand. She struck on a shifting sand- 
either in country churchyards or country newspapers. The | bank on 7th February while crossing Manikau Bar, and in 
— was rejected, amid loud Tory cheering, by a majority of | four hours became a total wreck. Nothing could exceed the 
5; 221 to 96. coolness and discipline of the crew, who pushed off the cutter 
. << , : vith the ship’s papers, and the pinnace with two sick men 

The Americans seem half inclined to pick a quarrel with te : : a 
Baglad, byway of extveatng themes fom thar Ga | he Untonan, without on attempt te cd The, re 
=, Be ate — or ee, ep a | were gradually swept off by the furious sea, or dropped into 
the Trent affair, and the vindictive ee i was received with | se nyse bebe, Soca co aged war aot mdaauae © 
a storm of applause. The West India Islands complain that | 51,5 was swept awry, while Sin onan wikis teal clang to it as it 
they Se nr ggg vn } sca ee eee fell gave ‘‘three farewell cheers” to life. A hundred _ 
. 2 : , : = ee . | eighty-five of the crew perished, and they could not have die 
ington Government has issued orders for the seizure of certain | more nobly had they been slain in battle. It is this calm 
cargo—an order which if issued and adhered to must pro adherence 1 nae Nae — ae rey ba — ms 7 

es } : ag eer pa ~ | countrymen’s justification for their boast of their valour. 
we eats Wier tos cnet anon be aaa Zouave will charge anything, but only an Englishman meets 

y . *. * * hi d t " 
(ef EOE anemia ieee 
cerely hope that all these proceedings have been taken at the; The Zimes’ correspondent at Constantinople affirms that the 

brety hope t P & : po P 

bidding of individual members of the Cabinet, and will be | Turkish Government is again at its wits’ end for money. It 
repudiated by the President, who has already refused to issue | raised 8,000,000/.a yearago in London, butsincethen has issued 
letters of marque, as likely to lead to quarrels. 17,000,000/. in Consolidés, and has just completed a third 
—_—_—_—_—— loan with the concessionaires of the Ottoman Bank for the 

A correspondence has been published between Lord Russell | nomitial amount of six millions issued at 68. He believes 
and Mr. Adams concerning the English ships which break | that although the revenue has been increased by new taxes 
the blockade, in which the American Minister certainly does | up to 15,000,000/. a year, the financial result of 1862 will be 
not appear to be very reasonable. It commences with Lord | worse than the Budget by 4,000,000/., and that the total 
Russell’s complaint of the mode in which the American | debt is 55,000,000/. This bears an average interest of 6 per 
Government is treating us in the case of the Labuan, which | cent., and requires, therefore, 3,300,000/. a year. This 
was recently captured at Matamoras, in Mexico, and | would not be very formidable to European finances, but the 
taken to New York as a prize. Mr. Seward justifies | Turks seem to think that in the facility of opening loans they 
the proceedings so little that he has assured Lord! have discovered Fortunatus’s purse, and discount the future 
Lyons that seizures under the circumstances under which | with true Oriental recklessness. Ni one of this money has been 
the Labuan was captured “shall not be repeated,” and | spent in improving the country, and very little in redeeming 
yet declines to release the ship till the decision of the Prize the currency. The Turks are about to issue another budget, 
Court has been taken. Mr. Adams very illogically justifies which will be a great deal more flattering than the last, and 
his chief on the ground that so many British ships have tried | will in all probability be followed by a demand for another 
to run the blockade that they are all in bad odour. Lord | loan. 








The Italian Parliament has abolished the national grant to 
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A curious story is going the round of the American papers. 
The Southern envoy to France has, it is said, claimed French 
support, on the ground that as soon as the war is over the 
leaders of the South mean to create themselves nobles. They 
calculate that the mass of the whites will then emigrate and 
leave only the nobles and their slaves, a state of things which 
must meet with the approbation of the Emperor. The story 
is absurd on the face of it, the planters needing the meau 
whites to make a powerful army. It is probably an ex- 
aggerated account of the planters’ project for restricting 
the suffrage to the holders of slaves, and thus making of 
them legally what they now are practically—a powerful 
aristocracy. 


Mr. Gladstone holds over a surplus of 531,000/., and he is 
wise, for it is threatened already. A telegram from Shanghai, 
dated the 9th March, informs us that ‘“‘ military hostilities 
have broken out in Japan, and Admiral Kuper has proceeded 
thither with the British fleet.” That means mischief, even 
though the military hostilities are only between the Mikado 
and the Tycoon. The latter, who is the friend of the 
foreigner, was at the end of February on his way to Miako, 
with an escort of 4,000 guards, and an attack may have been 
made upon him as a preliminary to the general massacre of 
the foreigner. 
command will be very much in the position of an Irishman 
looking on at a row, aware that he has nothing to do with it, 
but wholly unable to keep himself out of the fray. 


A French correspondent informs us that the Emperor 
really intends to be elected at once to the Institute, and that 
M. Guizot will propose his election by acclamation. This 
dispenses with the irksome necessity of a canvass for 
individual votes. The ground of claim will be the 
“ Tdées_~Napoléoniennes,” and not the “Life of Cwsar,” 
and the Emperor will be elected by about thirty-five 
votes out of forty. 


thinker, and we question if learned bodies are injured by 
contact with the actual life of the nation. 
of the Emperor by force, the smashing of locks with the 
sceptre which the Academy should resist, and to which 


Englishmen of the same calibre would certainly never yield. | 
M. Guizot’s argument, we are told, is that refusal would | 


certainly be attributed to disaffection, and furnish a pre- 
text for destroying the Institute, either by a great in- 


crease of numbers, or by applying the law relative to associa- | 


tions. 





The Polish revolt extends. It seems certain that Lithu- 


ania is in arms, and that the peasants have in that pro- | 


vince committed themselves to the movement. They were 
compelled thirty years ago to join the Greek Church, and 
have, consequently, commenced the revolt by destroying the 
Greek churches, and asserting themselves once more 
as Roman Catholics. Their adhesion is most important 


to the insurgents, more especially as documents are in | 
circulation inciting the peasants to cut the throats of their | 
One of these | 


lords, and promising them the land if they do. 
proclamations is attributed by the correspondent of the Daily 


News to General Berg, the new Commander-in-Chicf; but the | 
r He may have connived at its | 
cireulation, and it seems certain that the officials make no | 


statement is quite incredible. 


effort to stop it; but he would hardly have thrown away 
the last shred of Muscovite reputation for civilization and 
justice. 


Two decrees, clearly genuine, have been issued during this | 
By the first, dated 3rd April, the Emperor orders | 
that all the property, real, and moveable, of all persons accused | 


month. 


of complicity in Polish disorders shall be sequestrated. The 
owner is to be driven off his land, but “if the members of 
his family have not participated in the disorders, and, not 
possessing separate property, want the means of existence, the 
local superior authority may give them for their support a 
portion of the net revenue remaining after all the payments 
and expenses authorized by this regulation have been met.” 
The families’ innocence being admitted, they are not sen- 
tenced to die of starvation,—a rare example of clemency. 
Even should the proprietor clear himself, all the expenses, 
ealeulated by an official who would sell his soul for a rouble, 
are to be deducted from the receipts. On 13th April the | 
Emperor published an ukase offering a full pardon to all who 
might submit by 13th May, but not recalling the edict of 
proscription, and adhering firmly to the “ bases” he has laid | 


In any case, a British admiral with a fleet at. 


The claim in itself is not an unfair | 
one, the Emperor being, after all criticism, a very remarkable | 


It is the intrusion | 


{down, and under which Wiclopolski seized every medical 
student in Warsaw for service in the Caucasus. Vade in 
pacem, says the clement Emperor, in the very spirit of the 
old monks, and Poland pardoned is to be buried alive. The 
National Committee has, of course, rejected the amnesty, 
ordered the people not to pay taxes, and established an affiliated 
committee in every district. The Russian army, meanwhile, 
makes no progress, and the soldiers of one regiment being 
| recently menaced for plunder, bayonetted the officer who 
menaced them, 


u 


| 
| 





The only news from America of military importance is the 
| failure of Admiral Farragut’s attempt to pass the batteries of 
| Port Hudson. He himself, in the flag-ship, passed, as did also 
| another vessel, but the rest of the fleet were beaten back, and 
|General Banks, who was to have aided, retired to Baton 
Rouge. It is reported that General Grant, now opposite 
| Vicksburg, has opened fire on the city, but as long as troops 
| cannot reach it, that is a merely destructive measure. The 
| South will apparently suffer much more from the want of 
food than from any military attack. The breadth of land 
| sown is insufficient, supplies from the Border States are no 
| longer forthcoming, and in parts of the South the inhabitants 
| are talking of living on game and fish. Even the rice crop 
would appear to have failed, and the Times’ Southern corre- 
| spondent writes nonsense about feeding the people with grain 
| imported in swift steamers. It would cost its weight in gold. 
There must be some exaggeration in these accounts, though 
the raid into Kentucky looks very like an expedition for pro- 
curing grain. Kentucky has never been ravaged. 


| 

| By the latest advices from Mexico, General Forey had 
| divided his force into two bodies, one of which was advancing 
| on Puebla direct, and the other by way of Jalapa. Neither 
had accomplished anything yet, and General Ortega still re- 
mains at Puebla, with 18,000 men. Unfortunately the tele- 
gram gives no date. 

| A Moa has been seen in New Zealand. A Moa is a walk- 
ing bird about eight or nine feet high, hitherto believed to be 
extinct, and seen by a miner in one of the gold diggings some 
time before the mail left. It was seen by him while sitting 
at a camp fire, and mistaken at first for aman. The miner 
next morning followed its track,—which showed three claws, 
and, about a foot behind, the mark of a pad, and behind that 
again of a spur,—for a long distance, but at last lost it. A 
Mr. Rees has offered 500/. for the bird, “alive or dead,” 
and there is still some hope of securing it for Professor 
Owen. 


| Sir George Grey has announced his intention of bringing in 
|a Bill to amalgamate the Metropolitan with the City Police, 
,and the Common Council is extremely indignant. It has 
| called on the corporations throughout England to resist, and 
| will demand the removal of ‘spiteful’? Sir George Grey. 
Alderman Sidney rose in the discussion to a grand flight of 
eloquence, comparing Sir De Lacy Evans who assisted the 
Poles with the De Lacy Evans who censured the City Police, 
and affirming that ‘it would have been better for his vepu- 
| tation if he had died thirty years ago.” The Council agreed 
heartily to stand by their policeman, and they have plenty 
of resources for battle. ‘The Metropolitan members have 
already been warned that their seats depend on resistance, 
and the country municipalities are expected to rise to the 
grand cry, ‘‘ Mayors and beadles to the rescue!” We 
should prefer, looking at the state of parties, to bet on the 
City. 


The latest price for Consols was 923 923 for money, and 9 
93 for the account. The New Threes and Reduced were 9 
914. Indian 5 per Cents., 1093 1093; ditto, Enfaced, 108}; 
and Exchequer Bills 1s. prem. ‘Turkisk 6 per Cents., 1862, were 
70} 71; ditto, Consolidés, 483 483. Greek, 283 293. Spanish 
Passive, 29} 30; ditto, Certificates, 103 108. Mexican, 33§ 334. 
Peruvian, 89 89}. Russian, 95} 953. Italian, 714 71}. A 
company has been launched of a totally new kind, called the 
“ Commercial [nstitute and General Share Exchange.” Its object 
appears to be to “promote” new companies, receiving five per 
cent. on the share of profits obtained by the new company instead 
of promotion money. The capitals for companies intended to work 
particular businesses will be raised much as insurances are effected 
by underwriters, each capitalist subscribing at his own pleasure. It 
seems a clever scheme for superseding ordinary “ promoters” and 
giving investors a wide range of choice. 


22 
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7 {and the yearly subscription is merely a mode of giving the 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | members certain social powers of selecting their own company 
ipo and providing their own amusements, which they would not 


THE BUDGET. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Budget is alwaysa work of art, and not 
4 least so when he has a very sombre background. This 
year, however, he has no terrific chasm to paint like that with 
which he excited the wonder of his amazed hearers in 1860, 
no financial Chat Moss to fill up which looked as if it would 
easily swallow all the materials you could bring to the 
work; but, on the other hand, a very considerable sum to dis- 
pose of in a way exceedingly grateful to the feelings of bis 
hearers by remission of taxation. Still, though he had little 
but bright colours to deal with, he disposed them like a true 
artist, inventing first, at least the «appearance of new 
burdens in order to heighten the effect when he proposed | 
his remissions of duty, passing his own infant chil- | 
dren—the ‘‘petty duties” —--through the fire to the 
genius of commerce (Mammon instead of Moloch), with 
a playfulness that almost rose into humour in its contrast 
with the grim superstition to which he referred; and con- 
cluding with an almost incredible piece of novel and congra- 
tulatory statistics (which, if incorrect, is at least a pleasing | 
fancy), showing the rapid increase in the income of the coun- | 
try within the last ten years. Whereas, in ten years, said Mr. 
Gladstone, from 1843 to 1852, it had increased only six per 
cent.; in eight years, from 1853 to 1861, it had increased no 
less than 20 per cent.—a statement which can scarecly, we 
think, be explained by Sir Statford Northeote’s suggestion that 
it is due to the gold discoverics and the nominal rise in 
incomes to meet the rising prices. The Budget itself is one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s best, and quite his least crotchetty one. | 
Supposing the taxation had remained unchanged, he had the | 
following debit and credit account for the coming financial 


year :— 











ESTIMATED YIELD OF TAXEs. 
Customs are a on +.  £24,180,000 


Excise... we ie ‘itt ain 17,600,000 
Stamps ove eee eee cee 9,000,000 
Taxes... “i i iia esti 3,160,000 
Income-tax ... eee 10,500,000 
Post Office wee a 3,800,000 
Crown Lands... iis iit in 300,000 
Miscellaneous... 2,500,000 


China Indemnity... ave ie 450,000 


71,490,000 
67,749,000 





Surplus ose £3,741,000 


EstiMATED EXPENDITURE. 


Funded and Unfunded Debt £26,530,000 
Consolidated Fund ... ove 1,940,000 
Army Estimates eve 15,060,000 


10,736,000 
4,721,000 
8,962,000 


Navy Estimates 
Collection of Revenue ; 
Miscellaneous Estimates... 


£67,749,000 


Of this surplus, Mr. Gladstone proposes to keep 531,000/., | 
which, as his estimates of revenue seem made on a very | 
moderate scale, will probably be quite enough,—and to give | 
the public the full benefit of the balance,—indeed, as he is | 
going to add a few small taxes, and as those which he remits 
will take a burden off trade that must stimulate consumption, 
the net amount of remitted taxation for the next and the 
following year (part of the remission not falling, of course, in 
the present financial year) will be above four millions and a 
half. The difference, however, between the taxes he proposes 
to remit and the new ones he imposes in the present financial 
year will be 3,210,000/. 

The mode in which Mr. Gladstone is going to employ these 
resources seems to us singularly wise. In the first place, he | 
increases them slightly by trifling changes, to which there | 
is no objection to be alleged. We are to have the duty on | 
chicory raised as high as the duty on coffee with which it is | 
mixed, and a corresponding Excise duty put on the chicory | 
raised in this country. Next, we are to have the Wine Licence | 
system extended to the clubs, which are to all intents and 
purposes high-class eating-houses. There is a technical 
objection raised to this important step, that the members of | 
a club are, in fact, joint proprietors of the building and funds, 
and that, therefore, Mr. Gladstone might as well tax 
the consumption of wine and beer in private houses. 
This is, however, a purely formal. objection, since, in 
fact, what is eaten and drunk is paid for on the spot, 





| otherwise have. It is, of course, wholly trivial; but there is 
| always an advantage in avoiding even the appearance of ex- 
| cepting the higher classes from taxes to which the lower are 
liable. If the new working men’s clubs provide ale, they 
will, of course, be in like manner obliged to obtain a 
beer licence. Mr. Gladstone also proposes to commute 
the five per cent. paid by railway companies on all 
their trains, except those called parliamentary and excursion, 
for three and a half per cent., without any exceptions, which 
removes the privilege which excursion traftic (often ill-managed 
and dangerous) has seemed to enjoy. He also taxes carriers’ 
carts. Again, he removes the exemption enjoyed by charit- 
able legacies in Ireland, which is a step of sound discretion ; 
and he subjects English charities to the income-tax, which they 
have not hitherto paid. This, not only because it will bea 
great saving to the expense of collection, is an exceedingly 
wise measure. Posthumous charity is certainly a fairer 
subject for taxation than the charity which involves a living 
man’s sacrifice, and as all the funds for the latter are neces- 





sarily mulcted in the income-tax, there is every reason why - 


the former should be also. Indeed, posthumous charity 
is to the donor a mere luxury; and even with regard to the 


| recipient—as every exemption of charitable funds which are 


destined to be consumed without paying any equivalent in 
labour is, in fact, anew tax on labourers—it is exceedingly 
| objectionable in principle. Assuming a poor-rate paid by all, 
| there can be no excuse for any exemption of charitable funds 
| from the ordinary taxation of the nation. 

So much for the extra burdens, which slightly increase 
the sum at Mr. Gladstone’s disposal. His first remission is 
ithe petty tax on imports and on bills of lading outwards, 
which are a great annoyance and little advantage to the 
revenue, yielding only 191,000/. a year. The next and most 
important change of principle is in the levying of the income- 
tax. Mr. Gladstone allows all who have a total income 
under 2007. a year to deduct 60/. a year,—the estimated cost 
of supporting a family on mere necessaries, —from his taxable 
income. Thus the man with 100/. a year will pay on 40/.,— 
the man with 200/. on 140/. The principle is admirable, but 
needs extension. If unproductive consumption be the true 
subject of taxation, and if all consumption be considered as 
unproductive which does more than keep the body in health 
and vigour,—60/. a year ought to be deducted from all rateable 
incomes up to the highest limit. This would be a very real 
boon to clerks with salaries but slightly above 200/., or even 
| 3007., and we cannot conceive why they should pay on all 
their consumption, if their poorer comrade is to pay only on 
the unproductive. Besides this, Mr. Gladstone takes 2d. 
from the gencral rate of the income-tax, reducing it to 7d., 
below which it ought never, probably, to sink, if the taxation 
of the labouring and wealthier classes is to be equal. 

Having got rid of 1,900,0007. in these changes in the in- 
come-tax, and 143,000/. in the petty duties, Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to remit the rest by taking 5d. a pound off the tea 
duties, which will sacrifice another 1,300,000/., giving the 
total sacrifice of the year as 3,343,000/. The alternative was 
only between tea and sugar,—for it was clearly due to the work- 
ing class to give them a fair share of the remission of taxa- 
tion—and sugar is already taxed not 60 per cent. on its value, 
while tea, taxed at 1s. 5d. a pound, is taxed, perhaps, 100 per 
cent. It is clear, therefore, that the remission of the tea 
duty will be a greater boon, and also tend to a much more 
rapid recovery of the revenue, than a remission (equal in 
amount) on the sugar duty. Besides, Mr. Gladstone 
evidently hopes that to make tea cheaper will be an inducement 
to use also more sugar, while making sugar cheaper would 
scarcely be an inducement to take more tea. The old women 
who find they can afford another cup of tea will scarcely 
deny themselves the extra lump of sugar; while the extra 
lump of sugar would scarcely tempt them into a fresh brew 
of tea. And by this tendency of human nature Mr. Glad- 
stone will, no doubt, profit. 

Such is Mr. Gladstone’s Badget, the most sober and pro- 
bably popular he has during this tenure of office devised, 
and one which, to a certain extent, drives further the im- 
portant principle for which we have always fought,—already 
partly admitted by the exemption of premiums on life in- 
surances—that the amount of a man’s unproductive con- 
sumption, so far as it can be ascertained, is the true measure 
of his tax-paying income; a principle which may one 
day carry Mr. Gladstone further than he is as yet willing 


to go. 
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SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
HE untimely death of Sir Cornewall Lewis may probably 
cast a less defined gloom over the country than would | 
the loss of any of his three most distinguished colleagues, 
because such a gloom is measured less by the greatness of a 
statesman’s power than by the diffusion of his personal 
influence. Sir G. Lewis’s personal influence did not extend, 
like Lord Palmerston’s, or Lord Russell’s, or Mr. Gladstone's, 
to the popular imagination, and accordingly the people will 
scarcely know that they have lost the wisest of their counsel- 
lors. Yet this we deliberately believe to be the case. The | 
Cabinet has lost more of the clements of true deliberative | 
strength, more wide and discriminating knowledge, more 
revising wisdom, though not, of course, so much popular con- | 
fidence, in losing Sir Cornewall Lewis, than it would have 
done by the loss of any other of its members. The vacancy 
seems less only because so much of his power in the 
country was exerted through his influence over others, | 
so little, proportionally, by the mere force of his own | 
public efforts. There are said to be substances which 
though not contributing very much or directly themselves to 
the life of the body, are yet conditions of the vitalizing power 
of those that do. ‘This was, to a very large extent, the function | 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis in the Cabinet. He did much, indeed, 
directly, but more still by the regulating influence of his vast | 
knowledge and lucid exposition of its principles, to give the | 
greatest possible efficiency to the powers of his colleagues. He | 
was a most efficient minister himself, but still more the cause 
of efficiency in others, —for wherever their knowledge, or their 
grasp, or their prudence failed, he could come to the rescue, 
and supply the missing conditions of success. He wanted 
what many of his colleagues possessed, the vividness of Lord 
Palmerston, the missionary eagerness of Mr. Gladstone, the 
curt, emphatic convictions of Lord Russell, qualities some 
share of which are, perhaps, essential to make a popular 
impression,—essential, too, to a full appreciation of the 
strength of popular feelings, and to estimate the fate of 
popular movements; but none of them could for a moment 
approach him in range and aptness of political and historical 
knowledge,—or, what was of far more importance, the sound- 
ness and lucid impartiality of his intellectual judgment. 

The Conservatives consider, not without considerable show 
of truth, that in losing Sir Cornewall Lewis they have lost even 
more than has the party to which he ostensibly belonged. And | 
in some sense this was true. Not that Sir Cornewall Lewis 
had any of that strength of prejudice for former things which 
is the backbone of the Tory party as such. But the result of 


his wide historical knowledge seen, as it was seen, with no | 


prepossessions, no germ of enthusiasm, and a singularly frank 
intellect, was to make him distrust the benefit of change, 
though he never clung to the shadow of the past. In his last 
published work, he concludes, with characteristic caution, 
“looking back upon the causes of revolutionary movements, 
and upon the character of their consequences, the practical 
conclusion which I draw is, that it is the part of wisdom and 
prudence to acquiesce in any form of Government which is 
tolerably well administered and affords tolerable security to per- 
son and property.”’ This probably expressed the root of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis’s intellectual Conservatism,—by no means a | 
Conservatism founded ona high appreciation of things as they 
are, oron dislike of change; but on distrust of change,—on a 
conviction that a “tolerable” state of things is usually as 
good as you can hope for; that two changes out of every | 
three in what is tolerable now, may result not in making it 
more, but less tolerable, hereafter. This iron-grey tone of 
mind on political affairs is evidently not the tone of a highly | 
popular statesman,—not the tone of an energetic reformer,— | 
nor is it, we think, by any means the tone of the highest possible 
statesman, —in whom faith would modify the despondent tenden- 
cies of mere experience. But it is the tone which a wide calm 
intellect, applied without faith, and with absolute sincerity, to 
political affairs, is almost sure to produce, and when combined | 
with the kindly nature and genuine simplicity of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, and employed, as it was by him, with a single desire | 
to secure the good of the country, is of more value to the 
national councils than any amount of the most genuine re- | 
forming enthusiasm unrestrained by this single-minded | 
caution. It was his distrust of most political expedients | 
which gave to so many of his speeches in Parliament, espe- 
cially in 1860 when he was the principal organ of a reforming 
Government, a sort of genial and humorous cynicism, as he | 
pointed out the probable inefficiency of the measure he was 
recommending to the adoption of the House. Yet no one, not | 
even the most eager of the Radicals, ever cared less for the mere | 


}] 


| selfish interests involved, or hesitated less to give battle 
to them, where he could feel really sanguine of success. 


This, however, he very seldom was. "Hence, while he sup- 
lied his colleagues with many conditions of success in what 
they did, and held them back from many things that they 
otherwise might have done, he himself originated little. It 
was his natural function to revise and check the plans of 
others, either to criticize rash schemes in periods of excite- 
ment, or to lead a Conservative party in quiet times. 
But his mind was far too wide for mere party-Con- 


|servatism. Far more than any of his colleagues he possessed 


that instinct of culture which cannot endure to avail itself 
of a popular fallacy, even where it worked in his own favour. 
To leada party that needed rallying by appeals to prejudice 
and misconception would have been absolutely impossible to 


jhim. And it was remarkable that during the two last years 


of his life, aristocratic as his political sympathies undoubtedly 
were, he did more to counteract the hasty and superficial view 
of international law to which the political leanings of almost 
all the leading members of the House inclined them, than any 
other of the Cabinet. When Mr. Gladstone had proclaimed 
the South already a nation, it was Sir Cornewall Lewis who 
warned us that we could not recognize its independence till 
after the attempt to subdue the South had been practically 
abandoned, without a gross breach of international usage— 
unless, indeed, we were prepared to go much further, 
and intervene forcibly on its behalf. And to him, there- 
fore, more than any other Minister, we owe it that, 
in spite of the bias of the English ruling class, which 
he very likely shared, there was no swerving from the 
line of impartial neutrality to which England is pledged. 

The “dry light” of his intellect rendered it, in fact, impossible 
for him to take any side so warmly as to ignore the debit side of 
the account. In the last characteristic essay, on ‘‘ The Best Form 
of Government,’’—characteristie both for its conclusion that 
there is xo best form, and for the singular candourof its reason- 
ing, he states the case for a genuine democracy with at 
least as much vigouras for any of the other constitutions, 
One great cause, both of the width, and of the singu- 
larly little popular character of his intellect, was that 
he lived apart in the world of his acquirements, think- 
ing much of the various shades of certainty and un- 
certainty he had reached, very little of the use to 
which he could turn his conclusions. Knowledge was 
not to him valuable as ‘‘power,’’ but simply as knowledge; 
he did not instinctively grasp at the knowledge he could 
utilize, but utilized only incidentally that at which he had 
already grasped. And this kind of intellect, taken alone, is 
always separating rather than uniting; it surrounds a man 
with a dense individual atmosphere, warding off the temporary 
currents of popular influence by which power over others is 
gained and sympathy with others most distinctly realized. 

Yet the kind of knowledge in which Sir Cornewall Lewis 
had attained so unrivalled an eminence was one of the most 
powerful instruments a statesman could wield, and he wielded it 
very ably. Unlike those literary men who have risen to eminence 
by the faculty for ‘‘ happy generalization” which creates 
a destiny for English newspaper writers and French statesmen, 
Sir Cornewall Lewis was attracted in the other direction,— 
towards what we may call, if we may coin a word, happy 
particularization. That is, he cared more to see how general 
forms of government worked themselves out in striking par- 
ticular instances, than to draw any uncertain general conclu- 
sions from them. For example, his very latest contribution 
to political literature, published in the last number of 
Notes and Queries, is a wide survey of the manuer in which 
the principal political nations of Europe have provided for 
the presidency of their deliberative assemblies. It is highly 
characteristic of the exact technical tendencies of his in- 
tellectual interests. Te explains how, in the Greek Re- 
public and Roman Senate, an executive officer was usually 
also the formal head of the Assembly; how, for in- 
stance, the Roman Consul asked cach senator his opinion, 
and the process for polling the entire Senate was called 
perrogare sententias, — how, later, this process was modi- 


| fied even in Rome,—how and why the modern political 


nations have been forced to change this practice, and appoint 
from their own body presiding officers of theirown. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the tendency of Sir C. Lewis’s 


intellect, or better show the power it gave him in advis- 


ing practical English statesmen and politicians. He had 
numberless practical illustrations in his head for almost every 
department of politics, and had been accustomed to consider 
not what vague general conclusions might be drawn from 
facts, but how the aptest legislative and administrative 
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machinery had actually worked itself out under the hands of | years. Their place is only by accident among the friends of 
sagacious men. History, caught at the point at which it is | mertia. ae, nee 
getting tame and crystallizing into practical institutions, giving | | Apart from this impracticable solution, none of the sug- 
birth to technical language and fixed modes of action, is the most | Sesuons we ——— a “ real want y EN mamta 
owerful educational instrument which the mind of a great | 4M Imerease of strength in the Vommons. Lord Faimerston 
een can wield ; and this was exactly the province in| — . = — wd agp ae 4-0 “te he — 
which Sir Cornewall Lewis was unrivalled. imes 1s in debate, and ready at all times tor delence, there 
Since, with such acquirements, a judgment singularly sound, | are subjects on which he never opens his lips without rousing 
and an understanding, though not very rapid, exceedingly lucid, | = nse 6 a ~~ never fears, but yw m of 
Sir Cornewall Lewis possessed a kindly simplicity of manner | 411 men, should avoid. 1ere never was a Lremier less 
which did not appear to know what wo aa. anal, and a| competent to deal with the details of English organization. 
certain dry humour which chiefly showed itself ina keen sense | He cannot speak upon trade without maddening men like 
of the freaks of language, we need not wonder at the very | Mr. Cobden ; or, on the incessant ecclesiastical questions, 
rapid influence which he acquired in the House of Commons, | without alarming his allies and making his friends half- 
notwithstanding the absence of, and, perhaps, something like | ashamed; or, on education, without betraying beliefs which 
contempt for, oratorical power. ‘Though he was sometimes | are not those of this generation. His only assistant is Mr. 
thought cynical in his estimate of the ethics of political life, | Gladstone, and his power is immensely increased by the death 
no man ever stood higher above any imputation of interested | of Sir Cornewall Lewis, in whom the W higs have lost their 
motives, or even the bias of party feeling; and it is no small | — ee - 4 ee nied a. - = 
calamity to have lost the one statesman who at once com- | !urther by leaving him the virtual monopoly of lea b 
peer the whole field of political experience, and was abso- | House of Commons, will irritate all the Premier’s Conservative 
lutely unable to distort the teaching so gained for either private | Supporters, and not altogether delight the independent Liberals, 
or party ends. Let us regret him sincerely while we os “ — at = me on 7 many Sa aeataeman =< 
fills up all blanks but too rapidly. Of even private losses, the | ¢C¢/esiastical questions, and on mos 
poet Seal with « acihatile kind of ane that “we forget | his mind is fettered by over-culture. They, moreover, distrust 
because we must, and not because we will.” And assuredly | the policy which Lord Palmerston is too much inclined to 
of public losses, grateful as we may be, this is still truer. It | favour, of constructing a Cabinet really governed by an interior 
is but a fashion of speaking when we say solemnly to each | = ee soe by te a casey ~ 
other that a statesman—except, perhaps, in the rarest |Commons, the Government of Great Britain becomes that o 
possible » Mba aes such -. Fh esa be “long | Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, and Mr. Gladstone—a work- 
missed.’”’ He may be long needed, but no statesmen is long _ing arrangement, no doubt, but not one which can endure, or 
missed. And, therefore, it is not less a duty than a privi- | which can be held to represent the multiform interests, 
lege to seize the moment when a great man’s loss is really | Op10ns, and wants of the millions of governed. Sir George 
and keenly feit to express our profound gratitude for his | Grey is of no use, even when he can be induced to think, 
services, and our sorrow for his sudden and untimely death. | instead of acting as funnel for Sir Joshua Jebb. Sir Charles 
. Wood, able as his friends believe ~ to be, 4 a source of 
- ane = os weakness as long as he remains in his present office; and Mr. 
THE VACANCY IN THE CABINET. Milner Gibson aide himself to particular subjects, as if 
T is Sir G. C. Lewis’s place in the Cabinet which has to be | statesmanship were a toil, or as if he accepted Lord Palmer- 
filled, and not merely his post at the War Office. The | ston’s impertinent application of the proverb ne sutor ultra 
latter it might be comparatively easy to supply. Lord Dal- | crepidam to the whole class of manufacturing politicians. 
housie, if his health will admit of his resuming office, will be | There remains Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Cardwell apparently 
welcomed by all his old subordinates, and brings with him the | loses himself in dreams of the happy days when silence was 
prestige of an administration which, in 1855, reinvigorated | not his réle, when Peelites were a party, and among them he 
the army of the Crimea. Earl de Grey and Ripon also, though | was not last in rank. The Cabinet needs a third organ in 
comparatively a young man—English statesmen being ac- | the Lower House, and where isit to be obtained? The “old 
counted juvenile till they are sixty—enjoys, as the real | hands” are either in power, or used up, or discredited, and 
Commander-in-Chief of Volunteers, a popular reputation. In- | the eye seeks in vain for a young man of the highest political 
dustrious, active, and cool, with no prejudices, and a high | class. The Whigs are paying the penalty of their contempt 
ambition to succeed, he has shown capacity for administration | for new blood. In their own narrow circle they have not an 
of no inferior kind. Whether he would be equally competent | untried man of obvious mark, not one of the calibre, for 
to conduct the very difficult relations of the department with | example, of Mr. Hardy on the Conservative side. There is 
the Horse Guards, and maintain the control of Parliament, | no rising Russell, or Grey, or Cavendish, or Fitzwilliam, or 
without an irremediable breach with the fiery representative | Seymour, or Grosvenor, who would be accepted as a Minister 
of the Crown, may, perhaps, be more doubtful, but his appoint- | without a start of surprise, and for years they have not made 
ment would be a natural, and in itself popular one. ‘ir a successful importation, unless indeed the member for Calne 
Charles Wood, too, has held the post with more or less of credit, | can be considered a source of strength. He is a strong man 
and is far better suited to the work—rapid decision on a mass ‘in his way, but not precisely of the grain out of which 
of annoying details—than to the part of the Great Mogul. | Cabinet Ministers are carved. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
The India House is always the easiest department | Baring, Lord C. Paget, Mr. Fitzroy, Mr. B. Osborne, the list 
to fill, criticism on its work being so difficult or im- | of the second-rate men is wearisome at once in its length and 
possible, and the successor of Sir Charles Wood must | its total want of interest. The independent Liberals might 
always enjoy the immense primd facie advantage of having | furnish recruits, but a second importation from that side 
removed Sir Charles. The Indians would even wel- | might alienate the Conservative reserve guard. Mr. Bright is 
come Lord Lyveden with a grateful sense of relief, for milk | out of the question, Mr. Cobden would not take office under a 
and water, though insipid enough, is preferable to continual | Palmerston Ministry, Mr. Forster is the determined friend of 
doses of acetic acid. If the Premier is wise, the new man, | the North, and Mr. Stansfeld entertains avowed Mazzinian 
whoever he is, will accept the India House, and so give its| sympathies. The list is soon exhausted, and the speculator 
present incumbent that gentle propulsion up stairs of which | is driven back once more to the old, old circle. There is no 
the Indian interest, the railway interest, and the manufac- strength to be had while the Whig leader is really supported 
turers of the North have so long been desirous, and which | by a Conservative party, and the Government must continue 
the Manchester Cuamber of Commerce, with an unusual | to depend, as it has done for twelve months, on the personal 
plainness of speech, not long ago demanded. The very best | popularity of its chief. There are Peers in plenty, and men 
‘combination of all, if it were only possible, would be Sir of official habits, ‘“‘experienced” privy councillors, and 














Charles Wood at the War Office and Lord Stanley to govern 


India. There is nothing whatever in his principles to prevent | 


his joining Lord Palmerston, and he is far less genuinely 


Conservative than was Sir Cornewall Lewis. His appoint- } 
ment would make all India Whig, and soothe the exaspera- | 
tion in the North~—which is not diminished by the constant | 


remark that Manchester should cultivate as well as weave 
cotton—as much as a Parliamentary grant. Personal and 
political ties will, however, we fear, prove too strong, even 
though a Stanley leading the Whigs would be only in the 


| speakers of considerable force in debate; but statesmen are 
either not forthcoming, or belong to the class of minds which 
' Conservatives cannot endure. 

The necessity of pleasing two sides paralyzes the power of 
choice, and reduces the Premier either to put up with second- 
rate aid, or extricate himself from his difficulty by selecting a 
Peer. It is a curious, but an unmistakeabie, result of the 
Reform Bill, that while it has crippled the power of the 
Peers over the Legislature, it has immensely increased their 
influence in the Executive. They are becoming the only 


_ post suggested by the history of the last two hundred | ‘‘ayailable” class, the only one, that is, which obtains 
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its training early enough, and is able to sow political 
wild oats while it has still the excuse of youth. Earl 
de Grey’s advanced opinions, for example, professed by 
a borough member, elected after he was forty, would 


have stamped him for life, and perhaps excited a distrust | 


which years of effort would not remove. Professed by a future 
Peer, they were rated at their true value, as the immature 
ideas of a man penetrated ‘with sympathy for the mass, and 
sure in the long run to be the foe of all destructive ideas. 
Lord de Grey once went far beyond the independent Liberals, 
to whose camp he strictly belongs; yet his nomination will 
be received without annoyance by Conservatives, who would 
wail with alarm were far more moderate men selected out of 
the Commons. A few more deaths in a group of old men, 
and the Liberals will begin to perceive that unless they wish 
all power to pass to the Peers once more—they have ttree- 
fourths of it now—they must so revise their machinery as to 
admit the young. The boroughs will not elect them, except 
as eldest sons; the counties are falling into the same mistake ; 
and if the tendency continues, either the administration must 
be left to the Peers, or the Liberal party must give up its 
dislike to nominee boroughs, or it must try the dangerous 
experiment of extending the choice of the Crown beyond the 
Parliamentary limit. At present every Peer who enters 
political life has at least ten years’ advantage over every 
Commoner; and the names of the statesmen whom Great 
Britain recalls with pride—Walpole, the two Pitts, Canning, 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell—are those of men 
who, under the bad old system, obtained the advantage now 
monopolized by the Peers. 


THE RUSSIAN AMNESTY. 
NE by one, the ancient supports of Russian prestige are 
slowly crumbling away. The belief in her boundless 
resources for war disappeared in the Crimean campaign; the 
idea that her people were immoveably loyal was shaken by the 





| the property of all persons accused of complicity in the revolt 


under sequestration, and banished them from their estates, 
and the amnesty, though it would protect life, would not 
apparently lift off these attachments. 

The Poles, therefore, fight on, and the amnesty, instead of 
producing submission, has only increased the zeal of the insur- 
gent recruits. ‘There is, then,” they say, “‘a hope.” So 
profound is the belief entertained in Poland of the wickedness 
of the Russian Government, so incapable is it deemed 
of justice, or mercy, or fair dealing, that the smallest 
concession, even this bare promise of life, is regarded 
as a symptom of fear. Either there are troubles in 
Russia itself, or the Liberals menace the Emperor, or His 
} Majesty is afraid of the interference of foreign powers. In 
any case the Emperor yields to coercion, and there is, there- 
fore, hope that further pressure may produce yet further con- 
|cessions. The day, too, fixed is a long one, 13th of May, and 
for an entire month the Pole has only to fight on, slay all 
the Russians he may, if he wins receive the reward, and if 
he fails claim the amnesty, which, if he is only obscure, leaves 
him free to await the hour when he may revoltagain. Under 
| this double incentive, the insurrection increases its vigour, and 
Europe, in utter astonishment, begins to doubt whether it i 
“quite so certain this time that Poland unassisted must fall, 
At first the press were unanimous in deploring the useless 
| shedding of blood, then they looked to the West, confident 
that intervention would turn the scale, and now they begin 
|to doubt whether the Poles may not prove a match for 
their foes. Such a suggestion will not seem hopelessly 
| absurd to any who have seen how powerless an army is in 
| the midst of a hostile people. The revolt has lasted two 
| months, and what advantage can time bring to the Russian 
troops? The Poles in the kingdom are not very numerous, 
but no nation however small, if it will but turn into the 
field, can be outnumbered by any army however large. 
| Belgium is a little country, and the French is a mighty 


debates on emancipation; diplomatists found Russian Ambas-| army, but if the Belgians would obey a levy en masse, it is 
sadors less astute when Russian arms were not to be dreaded ;| not they whe would be outnumbered. Even little Switzer- 
and now her reputation for immoveable firmness seems to be | land, thinly populated as it is, can place in the field men 
passingaway. Theoflerof anamnestymade onthe 13th April to | equal in number to the French army, and Poland in the area 
the Poles will prove, we strongly suspect, a blunder, unworthy | now in revolt has certainly one and a half millions of arm- 
the astuteness of men who, like the Cardinals, are credited| bearing males. In so vast a territory, the reinforcements 
with statesmanship because they are certainly cunning. Had | which time may yield are not of the highest importance; and 
it been honest, it might have had the effect promises of | what else can time bring the Russians? It cannot alter the 
mercy usually have on the weak, even when they have done | face of the country, covered as it is with morass, and wood, 
no wrong; but there is not a trace of honest purpose in the | and hill, interspersed with fertile plains, which a 
document, which was issued simply to blind the West. We! not being “loyal,” supply both parties with food wi 

wish to be just even to despots, and, therefore, acquit the | sacrilegious indifference. It cannot prevent the soldiers from 
Czar of all intention to deceive. It is quite possible that if| suffering bitterly from fatigue, from demoralization, and from 
the Poles would yield up their arms, and remain content with | that incessant harass which seems to reduce regular soldiers to 
their institutions, and not demand the return of their con- the position of armed and petulant children. On the other 
scripts, and pay for the army which keeps them down, and _ hand, time brings the Poles arms and experience,—the two aids 
give up their present, and forget their past, and sell their) which they at present chiefly require. It enables the exiles 
future, Alexander the Second, the ‘clement Czar,” would trained in all warfares and acquainted with the systems of 
graciously let them live. Slaves are more profitable many countries, to bring all the fruits of their banishment to 
than corpses, even to an executioner. It would not|the aid of their native land. It adds day by day to the 
pay to repudiate openly a promise solemnly made, or jinsurrectionary force all the waverers, all the prudent, 
publicly to massacre a population which had just been! all that enormous class who cannot at first grasp the 
promised immunity. The leaders would, of course, as idea of resistance to the normal order of things. It allows 
civil criminals, be sent in chains to Siberia, and all who might | the Russian liberals, who are leaders without an army, to 
become leaders would be exported to pass their lives as paupers | communicate with the peasantry and arouse the middle 
in exile; but the mass of the population, the conditions being | class, to organize Court intrigue, and to weigh by incessant 
accepted, would, we can believe, be pardoned. But still the | pressure upon the mind of the Czar. Above all, it disturbs 
amnesty is not honest, even to the degree apparent on its sur- | all Europe, and compels the Great Powers, conservative if not 
face. The Poles, it must be remembered, are not mere rebels, | by opinion at least by instinct, to seek for means whereby 
nor even men struggling in the defence of an oppressed | the gulf in the European forum may be closed. Having no 
nationality. They are all these, but they are also in arms to} interest in the suppression of Poland they naturally advise 
defend their legal rights—rights guaranteed at the partition, | concession, and every such advice is a fetter on the arm of 
confirmed voluntarily by Alexander the First, confirmed by|the Czar, who, despising popular opinion, is not indif- 
the treaties of 1815, and always acknowledged, till 1830, by | ferent to that of his own caste and kind. Day by day the 


the Power which now sets them aside. To offer them, there- | 
fore, an amnesty unaccompanied by concessions, is simply to 
make a request that the injustice of the past may be unre- | 
sisted in future, and there is not a single concession through- | 
out the proclamation. The Poles are to enjoy the institutions | 
formerly granted by the Emperor, and which are worth 
exactly nothing at all. No promise of autonomy is so much | 
as alluded to. No offer is made of guarantees, still less of the | 
only one worth a farthing—a Polish National Guard. Even | 
the dreadful proscription, that marvellous crime which was 
the occasion, though not the cause, of the revolt, is passed 
over without remark, and the lads drawn are, to all appear- 
ance, to remain in the army. Poland is pardoned, and its 
eldest sons condemned to transportation for life. Only two 
days before, moreover, a decree signed by the Emperor placed | 


ranks of the trained soldiers thin from disease if not from 
defeat; day by day the number of Poles armed with the rifle 
increases, and their cannon approaches nearer the Russian 
standard. Day by day the distrust between officer and 
soldier widens, till the men who at first only ‘‘ murmured” 
at restraint, then ‘‘ growled like angry bears,” then threat- 
ened resistance, and finally “struck their bayonets through 
the officer's stomach.” Finally, day by day the purposes of 
the Poles develope. Their object at first was only the recall 
of the order of proscription, then they spoke of their guaran- 
teed rights, and now the National Government pledges itself 
not to lay down its arms until the “independence of the 
country has been secured.” In all modern revolutions an 
extreme view gives strength, perhaps because it is a definite 
view ; and the American colonies were twice as strong after 
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the declaration of independence. The Poles are now treated | 
as rebels; but if they can resolve to shake off the Romanoffs 
altogether, to decline all compromise, and insist on a nationality 
under a King of their own, Europe will find that it has 
interests apart from those of Russia, and the insurrection 
may develope into a regular war. 

This solution, a Poland made free by Poles alone, would be 
the best of all suggested, and there are, the world begins to | 
perceive, only two great obstacles in the way. Prussia may 
advance her whole army to her ally’s assistance, and as that 
army is based on a levy ex masse, resistance will be impossible. | 
That movement, however, though fatal to Poland, might also 
be fatal to Prussia, and we only mention it in order to exhaust | 
the question. The real difliculty, so far as the very shadowy | 
accounts which reach Europe will allow observers to judge, is 
the attitude of the peasants. Except in Lithuania and on the | 
coast, they have not yet joined the rebellion. They do not | 
assist the Russians, they give them no information, and they | 
suffer recruits to depart for the insurgent army, but as yet 
they do no not rebel, and they demand payment or promises 
to pay for all supplies. Without their aid the movement is 
scarcely national, and the danger that the Russian Govern- 
ment may purchase them over to its side is always present. 
That this danger has not escaped the Poles is evident 
from the decree attributed to General Berg, but more probably 
invented to irritate the landed proprietors. In this decree the 
peasants are promised the lands, provided they ‘‘ cut the land- 
lords’ throats,”—a policy once attempted with great success in | 
Galicia. It is absurd to believe General Berg the author of | 
a proclamation which would at once exclude Russia from the | 
list of civilized powers; but the forgery proves sufficiently | 
the feeling of the Poles as to the source of danger. No single | 
class has ever yet succeeded in a revolt, and the first task of | 
the Central Committee now is to attract the peasants. If | 
they cannot succeed, the rebellion must remain as it is—a | 
doubtful but heroic attempt to end unendurable oppression ; 
if they do, the press will, three montlis hence, be wondering 
why the fighting power of Russia has always been so griev- 
ously ovcr-estimated. 








THE NEW BEER BILL. 
HE public is beginning to comprehend the purport of the 
Bill brought in by Mr. Somes and Mr. Pease for the | 
closing of publichouses on Sunday. If the object of these | 
gentlemen was to make their names remembered, and to jump 
into sudden notoriety, we can fairly congratulate them on the 
entire success which has attended their endeavours. In the 
course of a few weeks they will probably find themselves men 
of mark in a more complete sense than they may have looked 
for. They have carefully provided against any risk of 
being forgotten. They assume to be peculiarly the friends of 
the working man—they represent constituencies in which the | 
working classes predominate, and it is to these that they 
appeal for judgment on the measure they propose. Placards 
have been largely circulated, if not by Mr. Somes and his) 
friends, by persons of their way of thinking, calling upon the 
poor to read the new “‘ Beer Bill,” and petition the Legisla- 
ture in its favour. The appeal will, doubtless, be answered | 
promptly, but we question whether the reply will prove a 
solace to these new leaders of the Temperance party. Work- | 


approbation is the first clause, which repeals the former Act. 
The provisions of that Act may have slightly discouraged 
drinking in large towns, but they have given rise to more 
lying than any other public measure of our time. The 
travellers’ clause enables publicans living a short distance 
from town to evade the whole Bill with impunity, and taverns 
which had no back doors before have them now, not unvisited 
by the policeman, who, if the owner is a discreet man, gene- 
rally uses his mouth instead of his eyes when he makes his 
morning or afternoon call. There would be no such loop- 
hole of escape for the publican under the new Act. No one, 
in any part of England or Wales, would be allowed to open 
his house for the sale of fermented or distilled liquors 
between eleven o’clock on Saturday night and six o’clock 


‘on Monday morning. There would be no_ possibility 


of the working man getting a drop of his favourite 
beer on Sunday. The penalty for selling it, even to be drunk 
off the premises, would be 5/., at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, for each offence. Of course the comfortable classes 
would not find any change made at their tables by these 
regulations. It is essentially a working man’s Bill, intro- 
duced by bosom friends of the working man, and the well-to- 
do could afford to stand by and see them fight out the battle 
between them. The gentleman might still have what refresh- 
ments he pleased at his club, while the working man who 
took his wife and children for a walk, and got half choked 
with dust, would find every house closed to him. In rain 
or sunshine, cold or heat, there would be nothing more 
exhilarating within his reach than a glass of the filthy and 
unwholesome mixture which is vended under the name of 
‘‘sherbet,” or some equally offensive compound. Thousands 
of the working classes are not paid till late on Saturday 
nights—they would get home in time to find the public- 
houses closed till Monday morning. There would be no 
chance of laying in a store for Sunday. Or, where the 


| supply could be obtained, the man inclined to drink to excess 
| would degrade himself still lower by making himself intoxi- 


cated before the eyes of his wife and children. It is said 
that the Forbes Mackenzie Act has not diminished the sale 
of spirits in Scotland. Drunkards pollute their homes, and 
there destroy the last remaining vestige of self-respect. It 
is the sober, temperate man, who enjoys and requires his 
glass of beer to his dinner, who would suffer most by this Bill. 
He would be deprived of what he sets a value on, and of 
what there is not the least harm in his enjoying, solely 
because other men think it wrong to buy beer on Sundays. 
No doubt it may seem a ridiculous thing to Mr. Somes and 
Mr. Pease that working men should like their beer so well as 
not to be willing to go without it a single day. But this is 
not the question. They have as much moral right to drink 
beer at an inn as the legislatorshave to drink wine at their clubs. 

There is another great point which the promoters of this 
measure have overlooked. We should like to know how long 
they suppose the labouring classes would submit meekly to 
this utterly uncalled-for interference with their ordinary 
habits. Mr. Somes and Mr. Pease are, of course, well 
meaning men—all very mischievous men are; their earnest- 
ness makes them dangerous. They honestly desire to do 


| good, and believe they are taking the right steps to do it when 


they would force every one else to fall into their way of life. 























ing men are already expressing strong views about them. | But has it never occurred to them that the English workman 


They perceive that there is no tyranny so galling, no yoke so | is not at all the kind of person that it is safe to make an 
irksome, as the tyranny and the yoke which their own class | €xperiment of this nature with? Have they never consi- 
would impose upon them. They see what they would have | dered that the labouring classes may object to have their little 
to expect under the government of those who profess to be their | comforts wrested from them under the pretence of doing them 
defenders against a ruthless oligarchy. The newly risen work- | $904? And why should these two excellent, but foolish men, 
ing man is usually the most grinding of masters, and it may | tempt to make a law for the poor which, as they know 
be better to fall into the hands of an oppressive aristocracy | perfectly well, would not reach the rich? If they want to 
than into the hands of Somes, Pease, and Co. The great know the temper of the working man on this subject there is nO 
charge brought by these men against the institutions of the | need for them to grope in the dark. Lord Robert Grosvenor tried 
country is that the laws, being made by the wealthy, press | once to make the lot of the labourer harder than it was before, 
lightly on the rich and heavily on the poor. We have now | just as Mr. Somesisnow doing. It was not very safe to ride in 
an opportunity of marking what is their exact idea of an equal | Rotten Row or go near Hyde Park for some Sundays after. 
and just law. People in carriages were stoned, and the windows in Park Lane 

The new Bill is very short and simple. It consists of only | were broken. Docs Mr. Somes suppose that the workman has 
five clauses and the preamble, but these five clauses would | lost his spirit since then—that he is now prepared to lie tamely 
probably be sufficient to stir up a revolution from one end of  #t the feet of a fresh fanatic? In one way and another a 
the country to the other. The preamble declares that the | V°Ty Joy ful Sunday is being made ready for the working man. 


provisions now in force against the sale of beer and spirits | The Bishops would prevent him filling his lungs with fresh 
during certain hours on Sunday have been found to be) ait, and Mr. Somes would deny him a draught of beer, unless 
attended with great public benefits. We believe that the | he liked to drink it stale. The next step would be to close 
benefits spoken of are purely fictitious, and that even if they | the bakchouses, so that he could not have his dinner cooked, 
actually existed they would be entirely incommensurate with and then the mechanic, happy and hungry, might go to church 


the inconveniences caused by the last Beer Bill. The only | ot chapel twice a day, amend his present evil ways, and lead 
part of the present measure which will meet with public! # virtuous life. 
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We might as well go through the ceremony of consulting 
his own wishes before taking him in hand thus. We venture 
to predict that it ‘would have been a bad day for Mr. Somes 
and Mr. Pease if they had contrived to smuggle their Bill 
through the House. Unfortunately, they would not have 
been the only or the chicf sufferers, or it would not be worth 
while to interfere on their behalf. The Bill will be thrown 
out on the second reading. There is one good and weighty 
reason why the House of Commons will not pass it: it dare 
not. There are men in it who know the country, and working 
men who form its back bone, a little better than Mr. Somes 
and his friends. There are others who, caring little for the 
measure itself, feel thoroughly that it is as impossible to 
make men virtuous and sober by Act of Parliament as it is 
to add a cubit ta their stature. There are yet others who 
profess little interest in the working man, but who are so far 


the superiors of Mr. Somes and Mr. Pease that they possess | 


some foresight and a grain or two of common sense. Their 
intervention will save the country from riots the like of which 
we have not seen in our time. We hope working men will 
see that there is no class in this country they have so much to 
fear as the class which is most boisterous in its professions of 
friendship towards them. ‘Temperance leaders assume to 


understand the working classes and their wants peculiarly well. | 


On this occasion we think they will be shown that they have 


committed a serious error,’ and retarded the progress of their | 
cause far more effectually than auy opposition from without | 
could have done. For a time the Sabbatarians will be dis- | 


couraged. But it is provoking to consider that there are many 
men professing to be guided by a religion of toleration who 
would fain enact a law to compel people to adopt in practice 
their ignorant prejudices. The first impulse of a narrow- 
minded man placed in authority is to force all other men into 
the shallow groove which he travels himself. Mr. Somes is a 
narrow-minded man, but he is not an authority in the House 
of Commons. ‘There be will be laughed at, and if he and his 
friend Mr. Pease are rewarded out of doors according to their 
deserts, there will be new members for Hull and South 
Durham after the next election. 


THE SPHINX RIDDLE. 
\ |7 HO that has ever read it—and we trust there are few of 
the Spectator’s weekly circle who have not read it— 





| was put into articulate shape,—twenty eventful years, in 
which much progress in many directions has been made, 
great progress especially in that of consideration for the 
working classes. But the Sphinx riddle of our day has never 
' been solved,—has never even been fairly met and debated by 
us here in England or elsewhere. Not only has it never been 
fairly met, but it is just one of those questions which acts on 
! John Bull as a red flag does on his four-footed namesake. 
The moment it is put before him down goes his head and up 
goes his tail; he shuts his eyes tight, and rushes at it at the 
top of his speed, resolved, come what may, to make for his 
part a sudden end of this. 

Now, we are well aware of the enormous difficulty of this 
same problem. We share the instinctive hatred of Govern- 
ment interference with trade questions which has leavened 
our middle classes. We believe it would be a black day for 
England if our working men were taught, like those of France, 
that the Government is bound to furnish them with work at 
full wages whenever they cannot find it in the ordinary way 
for themselves. At the same time, we dare not, and cannot, 
turn away from altogether, and disregard wholly, this ery of 
| “Give us work,” which always goes up so earnestly and per- 
sistently from the best of our labouring class in bad times. 
More, we cannot but admit that giving work is a better gift 
than any other which can be named or thought of just now 
for these Lancashire people, and that they who will set their 
minds upon finding honest work, and bringing it to the people, 
or the people to it, will be deserving well of their country. 
| Therefore, we are glad to see that attention is being turned 

to this in many quarters. 

Now, there is one large field of work lying at their own 
| doors, and waiting patiently these many years to be taken in 
hand, which we can at once recommend to the men of the 
| North. We have all of us been in one or more of their manu- 
| facturing towns, and must still probably recollect the first 
impression which these made upon us. Such unkempt, un- 
| cared for, dreary-looking places for the habitations of decent 
| people it would be difficult to find in the rest of the civilized 
| world. How the idea of home can attach itself to any of 
|them is a mystery to the dweller in southern towns or vil- 
| lages. The enormous wealth and energy, proofs of the presence 
of which lie broadcast over the face of these Lancashire and 

Cheshire hives, only make matters worse. It seems as if some 


does not remember Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful chapter on spell had been upon the whole people, driving them all on 
“‘Manchester Insurrection?” Who does not remember the | ruthlessly m one narrow channel of industry—producing, 
Sphinx riddle? “ Behold us here, so many thousands, millions, | Producing, producing, ever the same thing, while everything 
and increasing at the rate of 50 every hour. We are right | which contributes to domestic and social decency and comfort, 
willing and able to work; and on the planet Earth is plenty | which makes towns worth living in, and people worth living 
of work and wages for a million times as many. We ask, if | amongst, had been neglected and despised. There is even an 
you mean to lead us towards work, to try to lead us—by ways | 42ggressive squalidity about the look of such places, as though 
new, never yet heard of till this new unheard-of time? Or | they were saying, “ Aye, stare away and sniff away, stranger, 
if you declare that you cannot lead us, and expect that we | We are rich enough and strong enough to look and smell as we 
are to remain quietly unled, and in a composed manner perish please, and we choose to look squalid and stink ; so take your 
of starvation, what is it you expect of us? What is it you mean change out of that.” Well, then, now that the inhabitants 
to do with us? This question I say has been put in the hearing | have time enough to look about them, and are only too thank- 
of all Britain; and will be again put, and ever again, til] | ful to turn their hands to anything, we recommend that they 
some answer be given it. It is the first practical form of our | should take their own towns, and the neighbourhoods of the 
Sphinx riddle.” It is just twenty years ago since these words | same, in hand. There are streets and alleys to be paved and 


| 
of prophecy—as we must call them, though the whole right 
reverend bench, headed by him of Dunelm, may call us 
atheists—were written. How many times since has the 
Sphinx riddle of our day turned up? And here it is again, 
being asked by the thousands of unemployed people in Lanca- 
shire, in this spring time of the year 1863, as loudly, and, 
let us confess, more temperately than ever. Friends who 
have spent their Easter recess in visiting the towns stricken 
with the cotton famine report to us that this is the one 


demand of the men, “ Give us work.” ‘ Who is to give you 


work?” answer the Committees, whose patience is growing | 


cleansed, public gardens to be laid out and cultivated, public 
lands to be cleared of the rubbish piled there for years and 
lturned to some account, public buildings which would be 
| wonderfully the better for a little care and paint, and a hun- 
dred other such jobs which might all be done by the mill 
‘hands who are out of work. It is idle to pretend that they 
| are not fit for such tasks. The thing has been tried in a dozen 
| instances, even with such heavy work as trenching stiff clay 
| in a frost by piece- work, and has succeeded well. 

| Yes, astute readers will remark, this is all exceedingly 
fine and plausible, but how about your Sphinx riddle? It 
seems to us that you are tumbling into something very like 


scant, as they sce their own property dwindling away, them- . : 2 ; 
selves often imposed on, the aid they look upon as a gift the droit de travail, and entirely shirking the facing of that 
taken, unwillingly enough, but still as a right. ‘ We/|same problem of the age which you propounded to us up 
work our wills, whatever the price of cotton may be, ‘above. To which we will only reply by telling astute 
the moment we see our way to a profit—aye, often readers a west-country story. Jonas Glubb, a Wilt- 
when there is no margin of profit to be made, but loss | Shire moonraker, was in the habit of going to Highworth 
only. What other work can we give? There are oakum- | market once a week, and there getting very drunk, but not so 
picking and stone-breaking, if you like to go to the | drank but what he could generally manage to stagger home. 
unions, but do not pester us with your vain and unreason- | One autumn night, however, he was so “ auvertuk” that he 
able demands. We are doing what we can.” But still the ery | finally succumbed about a mile out of town, and lay like 
rises, “Give us work. If you cannot, somebody else must. | @ dead man by the roadside. Presently a yeoman, full of 
The Government must. We are not going to stand here and _good viands and good nature, rode up, and, seeing Jonas, 
perish of starvation. We will not be treated as paupers ; | Jumped off his horse and began to lift him up. There- 
you have no right to treat us so. We will not pauperize | Upon that worthy, suddenly recovering himself, roared at 
ourselves ; and we say again, ‘ Give us work.’ ” |the top of his voice, “‘ Let m’ ’lone! Thieves! Thieves ! 

Twenty years have passed over England since that question | Murder! Vire! Mur—der! Vi—re! Vi—re!” The 
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yeoman dropped Jonas, with a growl at him for an “ un- 
grateful wosbird,” and rode on. Presently another, and then 
another, passed, and still Jonas roared, ‘‘ Thieves! Murder! 
Vire!” till at last one, more thoughtful than the rest, with 
a view of getting him out of the way of carts, as it was 
already dark, rolled him into the ditch at the roadside, at the 
bottom of which was two inches of soft mud, in which 
Jonas was found smothered in the morning. Now we 
would commend this little tale to astute readers, and to 
our dear friend and patron John Bull. ‘There ure a 
great number of good and active people really bent just 
now on answering the cry, ‘Give us work!” which rises 
from Lancashire. They mean to lift John Bull up and 
set him on his feet, if they can; and here is John already 
showing signs of being up to his old tricks, and doggedly 
subsiding, like Jonas Glubb, with a great roar of ‘‘ Laissez 
faire! Socialism! Communism! Murder! V—ire!” Oh, 
mighty John! do for goodness’ sake, and for once in a way, 
hold that lusty tongue of thine. Take the goods the gods 
and thine own children provide for thee. Thou hast need of 
all help, from whatever quarter it may offer. Thou art 
pledged to nothing if thou holdest thy peace; and if for the 
sake of a roar and arush at thy red rag thou scarest honest 
and simple folk from their work on thy behalf just now, why 
thou deservest to be rolled into a ditch by the roadside and 
smothered in two inches of mud, like Jonas Glubb. 








“ ABOLISHING THE DECALOGUE.” 
HERE is something very touching in the diversity of gifts and 
unity of spirit which (on all subjects but Sunday beer) draw 
together the heartstrings of our bigoted contemporaries the Record 
and the Morning Advertiser. Sunday beer, indeed, sends up a 
painful mist between those loving hearts, which ought to be in 
itself almost a sufficient reason to Mr. Somes to withdraw his 
measure, But that is, after all, but a passing gloom, and, in spite 
of it, the sacred covenant between them to warn the public in their 
own characteristic fashions of the unsoundness of their contem- 
poraries is carried out with singular fidelity and harmony of purpose. 
The Record weeps and prays with laborious and convulsive horror 
over every sign of genuine catholicity or charity in the press,—the 
Morning Advertiser, with less coherence of expression, and no 
attempt to disguise a certain liking for a religion of stimulus, a 
certain contempt for an unfermented faith, contents itself with a 
cheery kind of sentimental hiccup against ‘“ sophistical” and 
* neologian ” organs. 

The Record has now in many successive issues been laboriously 
striving to “‘ hew in pieces before the Lord ” a paper of exceedingly 
large circulation and professedly religious as well as catholic- 
minded spirit, called Goo? Words, which disseminates a spirit of 
cordial charity in a sphere where it is most of all needed,—we 
mean amongst a class whose intellectual culture is necessarily small, 
and whose dogmatism, therefore, if it takes hold at all, is particu- 
larly narrow and deadly. ‘There is no limit to the horror with 
which the Record records that Good Words has admitted into its 
pages a work by Principal Tulloch called Beginning Life, in which 
that gentleman recommends young people, “‘ with certain flimsy 
restrictions, not only shooting, fishing, cricket, and golf, but 
billiards, and ‘all’games of which that is the type, oratorios, concerts, 
theatres, dancing, and festive parties of youth.” The Record 
seems with difficulty to refrain from urging at once a 
censorship of the press, merely to put down this horrible 
publication which calls itself ‘ evangelical.” It gives Good 
Words very bad words indeed—the pious equivalent, in fact, for 
common swearing. Goold Words is broad enough, intimates our 
grim contemporary, in oneZsense, for it is on the broad way that 
leads to destruction. ‘* We deprecate,” thus concludes one of the 
invectives, ‘‘ the possession of Beginning Life in particular by any 
young man. It is a pernicious book, and we fear that he who 
begins life trustingfsuch a guide and moulded by such influences, 
will make but a miserable ending of it in this world and will have 
a fearful beginning fof life in that which is to come.” One can 
scarcely read this without thinking of the exhortation which the 
artist Fuseli, we think it was, used to address to his wife when 
she betrayed signs offimpatience ;—‘‘ Swear a little, my dear, it 
will ease you mightily.” Evil as all licence to the temper is, 
mental swearing in the sacerdotal disguise of a commination 
is not less, but more, vicious than the frank profanity. Of course, 
the drift of our contemporary’s repeated and anxiously prepared 
efforts is to persuade evangelical families that Good Words is a 
snake in the grass. 

The lay colleague ofthe Record, however, who tries to wash a little 
genuine bigotry down the throat of the working men of England 


| with every glass of ale they drink (whether taken on a week day 
or on Sunday), has honoured us this week with its especial notice. 
We confess there was at first something like a literary blush of 
pride and joy to be seen gathering on the weather-beaten face of 
the Spectator when we found the Morning Advertiser of last 
Tuesday dropping a tear of perhaps rather intemperate con- 
gratulation over an admission that had appeared in our columns. 
With that slightly maudlin geniality with which it loves to 
rehearse on earth the future joy over a sinner that repenteth, its 
| leading article begins by proposing a kind of toast to this journal, 
‘and then rambles off into the abrupt style of elevated and incoherent 
|remark by which toasts are generally accompanied. The occasion 
for this graceful sentiment, for the brimming up and overflow of 
‘the “ fulness of this pensive mind,” was a remark made in our last 
‘issue, and highly approved by our contemporary as a sign of 
|our conversion, to this effect,—‘‘ Americans seem to fancy that 
|because it is in the power of a State to abolish the 
Decalogue, they have therefore the right to do so.” But 
jour pride in this unexpected approval soon came to an 
|untimely end. After quoting this observation, the writer of 
the article became immediately obscure, for he goes on to 
| say:— Here we have, in another form, a repetition of the 
great principle which we saw asserted in an Edinburgh magazine 
about twenty years ago, and which was instantly and deeply 
imprinted on our memory—‘ No man has a right to hold a wrong 
opinion.’ For instance, a Manichzan may hold that the world is 
governed by two gods—a good one and an evil one—of equal 
power and authority; or a Socinian may hold that He who, 
while upon earth, commanded the elements, raised the dead, 
submitted to die, and then came alive out of the grave, and 
ascended up to heaven, was a mere human being. But neither 
the one nor the other has any right to hold these opinions, or 
to believe these unsound doctrines.” This was a heavy blow, 
for we felt that the tribute to our religious character, which, in spite 
of “ sophistry ” and ‘‘ neologian tendencies,” we had wrung from 
our contemporary, must be due to causes remote from any mean- 
ing of our own, if it were, indeed, equivalent to saying that 
**No man has a right to hold a wrong opinion;” which 
would, in fact, mean that no man has a right to hold any opinion 
at all—since all human opinions, we suppose, are partially wrong, 
and probably most of them wholly so. No man, we suppose, has a 
right to hold the opinion that the City police are inefficient, which 
our contemporary appears to consider wrong, or that beer ought not 
tobe drunk ona Sunday, or that the sun is so distant from the earth 
as it was (wrongly) supposed to be till a few months ago. Whether 
this great Edinburgh evangelist and his convert saw that exactly 
the same causes which make religious error wicked will equally 
make these errors wicked, since human incapacity to reach the 
absolute truth is rather more frequent in the former case than the 
latter, whether this be so or not, we probably have no “right,” 
in our contemporary’s estimate, to have an opinion, since 
the Morning Advertiser would certainly think it a wrong one. 
Probably it was in no condition to see this at all; for the 
next series of remarks is so exceedingly incoherent, and contains. 
such a curious notion of “ abolishing” a law, that we must suppose 
the thread of the discussion had been unhappily lost : — 

“The Spectator denies the right of a State Legislaturein America 
to abolish the Decalogue. Yet the Spectator has looked on very 
quietly while an English Bishop has tried to abolish it. Dr. 
Colenso has striven to make us believe that the book of Exodus 
was not written by Moses, but by Samuel, nearly four hundred 
years after Moses’ time. If that were so, then all the scenery and 
descriptions of Chapter xx. must be regarded as mere Eastern 
romance, and, as a matter of fact, we have no Decalogue at all. 
If we could hold with the Bishop of Natal, we should reply to the 
Spectator, ‘Not abolish the Decalogue! Why not? It would 
only be like abolishing the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ ” 

** Only like abolishing the * Arabian Nights!” Surely this last 
idea is more than usually difficult. How to set about abolishing 
a fiction seems the kind of question a man sets himself in very 
bad nightmares, or delirious fevers. We should certainly have 
thought it a good deal easier to abolish a reality than a fiction— 
to abolish something than nothing. ‘There is a fugitive character 
about Nothing which makes it difficult to catch, and before you 
abolish a thing one would think one must get hold of it. We 
always thought, too, that the moral law existed and exists 
in the mind of God, and that once impressed upon the 
“fleshy tables of the heart,” by whatever means, it would 
bind us; so that how even the wickedest bishop could 
ever hope to abolish it it is not easy to see. Perhaps we 

veno “right” to entertain the wrong opinion that Divine law 
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is eternal and was not first invented when it was first communi- 
cate1 to ws; and that the manner of that communication is not the 
primary matter; but these opinions, if they happen to be right, 
iminish Dr. Colenso’s power to do mischief and the Morn- 


tod 


Seem 
ing Adversiser’s opportunities for despair. 

“After all,—deliriously as the Advertiser states its case, the idea it 
wishes to inculeate, that by questioning a human document you 
may incidentally “ abolish” a Divine law, and, perhaps, an eternal 
mind, is the same ideal goad which drives on the Record to its far 
more effective persecutions of men and newspapers, and even 
swims before the minds of the Bishops who have recently de- 
nounced with such amazing unanimity of unfairness the 
heresies of Dr. Colenso. The Bishop of Manchester, we are 
sure, feels uncomfortable even about his own admission as 
to the non-existence of that second stomach of the hare. ‘To 
us it seems amazing, humiliating, fearful, but still true, that most 
of this bigotry really springs from the dim feeling that God 
depends on the Bible, not the Bible on God. 
lation, they make the Scriptures, in fact, a veil. 
sist on putting not only the second stomach of the hare, 
but a thousand other petty and problematic facts, between 


themselves and the Divine mind, and then naturally enough get | 


ferocious or treacherous in dealing with the heresy which threatens 


such facts. It is the dreadful dream that the Divine justice may be | 


proved not to exist at all which makes human injustice so often 


the characteristic of theologians. If they were calm and tranquil in | 
their own minds about the eternal law, they would be more anxious | 
The Record, | 


about obeying, and less irritable about proving it. 
fearful that some Hebrew root or new science may upset the Divine 
law after all, strikes out with a blind fury, which proposes to de- 
fend by breaking it in many places at once. ‘The Morning 
Advertiser, feeling an uncomfortable quaking of everything stable 
within, attributes it, as people in that position will do, to an earth- 
quake without, just as *‘ the shepherd” told the tea-meeting, ‘ this 
meeting is drunk.” And the Bishops themselves seem to us guilty 
of a good deal of insincere and uncharitable language, which in 
fact amounts to a transgression of the law, chiefly from insane 
alarm lest a process of human investigation may undermine the 
Divine throne, or, as our confused contemporary remarks, with 
unconscious humour, ‘‘ abolish the Decalogue.” 





THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 
HE persons who recommended the exhibition of the presents 
made to the Princess of ‘Wales understood the public taste. 
On the first day of view thousands paid their shilling and hurried 
through the Kensington Museum without a glance at its many 
treasures, and the crush on the first open day is likely to be tre- 
mendous. The Times gave two columns to the show, and the 
ladies crowded on Thursday in a style which set the efforts of the 
attendant policemen at defiance, and produced some very unsophis- 
ticated and amusing exhibitions of temper. It must be very hard 
to have one’s crinoline torn off while looking at jewels, and so we 
suppose even the individuals who, while studying opals, quietly 
kicked the gazers behind them, must be forgiven that gentle dis- 
play of petulance. Only if they would not kick quite so high! 
The crowd was really eager, which was the more remarkable, as 
many among them obviously could not distinguish opals from sap- 
phires, and seemed quite puzzled to know what some badly strung 
Indian jewels could possibly do in the show. They went away, 
however, as well pleased as the connoisseurs, or, indeed, even better, 
for they persisted in preferring the Dagmar necklace, which is 
spoilt by overloading with pendants, to the wonderful present made 
by the City, a necklace which looks like a string of dewdrops, and 
unquestionably carries off the palm in the exhibition for purity of 
idea. Its nearest rival—for the Prince’s diamonds are a little too 
seattered—is the Manchester bracelet, an exquisite arrangement of 
opals gleaming in their half revealed wealth of colours. The Maha- 
rajah’s present, a bouquet-holder, which on paper seems so magni- 
ficent, is rather a failure in fact, the crystal of the handle looking 
like glass, and the gems too much scattered, producing a somewhat 
scrappy effect. 
Our object is not, however, to describe the collection, or even 


Instead of a reve- | 
They in- | 


| Manson's sales as news, and not as advertisements, and they are 
eagerly read. 
tion of Indian shawls and jewels was scanned with pleasure by 
readers who would never see either, and criticized by men usually 
much more familiar with polities than with embroidery. 
in truth, in most men, a feeling only fully gratified by the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” ** Monte Christo,” and an operatic spectacle—a lurk- 
ing taste for magnificence, and bright colour, and gorgeous robes, 
which is wholly apart from, and sometimes opposed to, true artistic 
feeling. Hundreds, for example, who would have ridiculed the 
carriage of the Chief Burgess of Westminster on any ordinary 
occasion, praised it on 7th March because they felt that that mass 
of yellow and gold had in it something in harmony with their 
preconceived thirst for splendour. Maguificence by itself, and 
apart from beauty, or taste, or historic associations, has a real 
charm for the mind, and the more concrete the imagination the 
greater that charm becomes. The very small shopkeepers of Great 
Britain—the people who live all the week long in dingy shops, in 
grey streets, with nothing to look at except the pavement, and no 
colour to see but a bit of blue, half obscured by the smoke—feéel it, 
perhaps, most keenly. ‘Tales sell best among them when they are 
most magnificent, when the page presents Lady Rosabella with water 
in a crystal goblet on a golden salver, and men dye their hair with 
unguents out of a golden dressing-case. One of the reasons for the 
| wide sale of Mr. Reynolds's evil trash is the real art with which he 
heaps up pictures of impossible luxury. The descriptions current 
in these cheap tales carry the readers out of themselves, out of 
their dingy belongings, into a world where all is crimson and satin, 
| and diamonds and gold. It is the gorgeousness of the East—a gor- 
geousness which does exist pace Eothen, though only occasionally 
| seen—which strikes the public imagination, just as there is not a line 
in Milton so often quoted as “ Rich with the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind.” Ask a Calvinistic shoemaker what he recollects best in 
his Bible, and he will tell you the Psalms; but test him, and the 
sentences which he will quote most easily are those which describe 
the pearls and the gold and the musk under which is concealed 
the idea of the New Jerusalem. ‘The taste is supposed to be 
Oriental, because, like all other genuine tastes, it is freely exposed 
in Oriental writings, their authors not seeing why they should 
conceal any feeling they honestly entertain, and despi-ing as 
inartistic the cold restraint which their higher class, like our own 
educated one, deems it etiquette to assume. ‘The taste, however, 
is not Eastern, but childlike, and dictates the servant girl's admi- 
ration for a red coat, as much as the Arab’s appreciation of “ bar- 
The most naif expression of the sentiment 


The account, for example, of Lord Canning’s coilec- 
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baric gold and gems.” 
is, perhaps, that of the Russian, who simply confounds the two 
| words “red” and “ beautiful,” and the most refined is, perhaps, 
the appreciation of gems. They are the most perfect embodiments 
of the two principal sources of the idea of magnificence—value and 
richness of colour; but they are not wholly a natural taste. 
Savages care nothing about them. Uneducated Asiatics prefer 
false stones, simply because they are bigger, and even in 
| England the uncultivated admire a brassy topaz or glaring car- 
| buncle more than the light which streams from a good sapphire 
| looking like a chip of the Mediterranean, or the multiform 
| gleam of the diamond when it happens by some rare accident, as in 

the City necklace, to be decently cutand set. ‘To this taste, when 
| once excited, however, jewels are a great and a lasting pleasure, and 
the crowds which used to collect round the jewellers’ cases in the 
Exhibition betrayed a feeling as widespread as man, “ They were 
ladies,” the reporters used to say ; but those who elbowed their way 
on a half-crown day knew that the men were at least as numerous, 
though they, of course, went “to help their wives through the 








ress. 

, The occasional manifestation of the permanent taste for the 
gorgeous and bright is in England all the more eager from the 
| habitual restraint which it is the custom to impose on its display. 
Gorgeousness is usually costly, and being rich, English people have 
a dislike to display their wealth, which, together with the growth 
of the democratic idea, has made them the saddest-coloured people 
in Europe. Magnificence, however well arranged, is almost always 
| condemned as tawdry. Nobody could wear a uniform such as de- 








the humours of a very oddly composed crowd, but to analyze, if it | lights Hungarians or the Nizam’s Cavalry—the latter the finest in 
be possible, the impulse which led that crowd to the place. It is| the world—or mix up marble and colour and flowers into the 
easy, of course, to set it all down to loyalty, and, no doubt, an in- | glorious effect which a Spaniard, or Turk, or Japanese can produce 
tense curiosity to know what a Princess thought worthy of wear- | out of a quadrangle which Englishmen would white-wash in order 





ing did tend to increase the concourse. Any jewels, however, as 
splendid and as fully described, would have drawn similar 
hosts, and besides the “loyalty” there is another motive to seek. 
It may, we believe, be found by a moment's reflection on the fact 
that the Times often publishes the lists of one of Christie and 


| that they might think themselves “simple.” To wear jewels any- 
where except in a private house or an opera-box is denounced as the 
| extreme of bad taste, though, if they are only well arranged, they are 
as beautiful as the flowers whose finest colours are, in jewels, struck 

into stone. Church builders are afraid of colour as house painters 
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are of the smoke, and even when magnificence is intended, as in | 


some kinds of glass ware, there is a cowardly shrinking from the 
brilliancy the object sought demands. The taste, nevertheless, is 


there, though latent, as the sale of Bohemian glass and the eager- | 


ness with which a middle class dressing in black and grey rushes 
to a show of diamonds sufficiently prove. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY.* 
R. HARRISON characteristically grounds his claim to a hear- 
ing, not on his attentive examination into the annals of past 
ages, but on his careful study of the various writings of Auguste Comte. 
He worthily represents the school to which he belongs. Energy, 
enthusiasm, dogmatism, and eloquence give to his sentences a vigour 
and force rarely marking the expressions of men whose diffidence 
or whose scepticism makes them deal in innuendoes, and hedge 
round general statements with cautious reservations. A moral 
pugilist, who knows how to hit hard at received doctrines, is, no 
doubt, fully prepared to receive sharp blows from the opponents 
whose principles or whose prejudices he offends, and we do 
not suppose that Mr. Harrison, when he descends iato the 
arena of discussion, has any wish to be spared the honest 
criticism which his views will evidently provoke. We have no 
desire to join the common herd of his assailants. The various 
doctrines of positive philosophers have, before this, been the object 
of enough criticism and of far more than enough abuse. One 
point, however, has almost escaped the assaults which have 
been made upon the strong no less than upon the weak sides 
of Comte’s system. While the supposed moral results, the 
historical accuracy, the religious bearing of his teaching, have, 
each in turn, been unsparingly canvassed, few persons have 
urged an objection which, in as far as it is valid, lies 
equally against many views of historical study which, in most 
respects, are diametrically opposed to the theories of which Mr. 
Harrison is the advocate. Occupied in mutually defending or 
assailing the various so-called philosophies of history, hostile 
critics have forgotten to inquire whether the means exist for form- 
ing any philosophy of history whatever. Thus, hundreds have 
asked what is the meaning of history, whilst not one in a hundred 
have inquired what is its nature. Yet the least suspicion that the 
time has not arrived when any general induction can be drawn as 
to the so-called “ meaning” or ** laws” of history does much more 
than shake our confidence in received theories, for it suggests an 
inquiry whether the great hindrance to the progress of investiga- 
tion be not the prevalence of those rashly formed generalizations, 
which are supposed to afford a clue by which to unravel the events 
of past years. 

To any one, at least, who attentively considers the state of his- 
torical speculation, it will be sufficiently manifest that there is some- 
thing wrong in the way in which the mass of writers address them- 
selves to its study. Every theory, every view, every prejudice, or 
every sentiment, finds, by some mysterious process, its justification or 
its corroboration in the annals of the past. Worshippers of heroes 
can discover heroic leaders in every century but theirown. Fanatics 
for material progress can prove to their own satisfaction that all 
civilization is evolved from the gradual growth of physical well- 
being. Men who look on daily events as something which, like 
the text of a sermon, is of no value unless it is improved, never find 
the least difficulty in tracing throughout the records of the universe 
just such a scheme of Providence as suits the petty notions of some 
modern sect; whilst opponents who, with Mr. Harrison, see 
“man advancing in one unbroken line-of progress,” can trace the 
law which has governed the million lives of endless millions of 
individuals with infinitely greater certainty than that with which 
any sane person would venture to point out the development of 
his own character. All these theorists have, however, one point 
in common. ‘They none of them add a single iota to our 
knowledge of facts. They all assume that we know enough, 
if not all, that can be known, of the events which have taken 
place amongst mankind, and that the main duty of modern 
historians is to sit down and speculate at their ease upon the infer- 
ences to be drawn from ascertained phenomena. In other words, 
all historical philosophers talk about history ; they none of them per- 
form the part of historians. Unconsciously, for the most part, these 
theorists entertain a certain dislike to men imbued with what they 
consider an ignominious love for facts ; yet this sentiment does not 
often find the plain expression which is given to it by Mr. Harrison. 
He is quite indignant at persons low-minded enough to indulge a 
passion for raking up details, and laments, with equal bitterness 
and wonder, that “lives are spent in raking up old letters, to show 





* The Meaning of Iistory. Two Lectaves. Dy F. Harrison, M.A. Trtbner. 


why or how some parasite, like Sir Thomas Overbury, was mur- 
| dered ; or to unravel some plot about a maid of honour or a diamond 
necklace; or some conspiracy to turn out a minister, or to detect 
some Court impostor,” and can hardly find terms strong enough 
| to express his contempt for minds who find fascination in the 
| Popish plots of Titus Oates, where the interest centres round a 

dastardly ruffian. In such language, let it be observed, is 
| just truth enough to prevent the falseness of the view which it 
; expresses from being at first sight apparent. If all the lecturer 
| means is to denounce the school of historical gossips who sink 
history into anecdote, and think that the end of their 
| efforts is attained when history is made as entertaining as a novel, 
| he deserves the thanks of all students, but his words suggest and 
| are intended to suggest, much more than this ; he wishes to throw 
contempt upon those who deem it their duty to explore to its bot- 
tom the evidence on which our conceptions of bygone times rest. 
To such investigators after truth there seems nothing absurd in 
asking how Overbury died, or what was the degree of truth to be 
| found amongst Oates’s lies? Even though the object of their 
| search were to point a moral, or to justify a theory, they could easily 
| defend their conduct. Oates, to take Mr. Harrison's example, is, 


| if we except Jeffreys, perhaps the most loathsome of the figures. 


| which crossed the stage of public life during the most degraded 
| period of the annals of England ; but, on the other hand, scarcely 
| any event contains so much instruction as the Popish Plot. Studied 
| in a philosophic spirit, the excitement, the terror, the credulity, 
and the cruelty of a nation commonly known for its calmness and 
| good sense, throw a light over the whole subject of religious panics. 
| When Mr. Grote sought for an explanation of the state of Athens 
|when the Herme were mutilated, he could find no parallel 
|so striking as the condition of London when the best 
| blood of England was shed at the bidding of the most 
brazen-faced of scoundrels. But patient explorers of half-for- 
gotten transactions do not need this apology. Love of 
knowledge and of truth is the motive of their labours. They do 
not indulge in the fantastic sentimentalism of conceiving that they 
ought to hold converse with the good and wise alone of past ages, 
and should avert their eyes from the folly of mankind; but are 
rather determined that the light of science, like the light of the 
sun, shall rise upon the deeds alike of the evil and of the good. 
“ But,” urges Mr. Harrison, ‘“ what some people call the pure 
love of truth is, after all, a very poor affair, if we come to think 
of it.” ‘Though in saying this he has brought a much more 
damning accusation against himself and his school than we 
should think it just to endorse, he has pointed to a vice 
prevailing amongst a school of historical teachers whose doc- 
trines he supports. Throughout his lectures- there is an 
apparent want of what one may fairly calla pure love of his- 
torical truth. His second address is occupied with an eloquent 
account of the progress of man. It has every merit but the one 
of possessing any proof of its truth. Speculations as to the growth 
of society from a condition of absolute barbarism, or on the 
formation of language out of mere inarticulate sounds, may be 
curious, ingenious, or eloquent, but they are not history. The 
whole spirit of modern inquiry tends to dismiss them as futile. 
Assertion should cease with the cessation of evidence, and a history 
of the earlier ages of mankind must be built up, if it ever can be 
erected at all, not on conceptions of what might have been, but on 
proofs, if such proofs can be found, of what actually took place. 

At this point becomes apparent the evil done by the existence 
of crude philosophies of history. They divert the mind from the 
true road of investigation. Whatever has been performed by the 
great men who have recorded past events, or discovered again 
facts hidden through the forgetfulness or stupidity of mankind, 
has been achieved by exploring the sources of historical know- 
ledge. “ Melius petere fontes quam sectari rivulos” is the true 
motto which guides all sincere investigators into the past. The 
study of history is, after all, nothing but the study of evidence. 
The greatest and truest historians have felt this. What gives the 
value to Thucydides is not so much his philosophic views as 
his keen appreciation of the rules which govern all inquiry into 
the truth of facts. Gibbon, again, may either interest or disgust 
by his sneers and his philosophy, according to the taste 
of his readers; but what has raised him to the head of English 
historians is not so much his wonderful power of compression as 
his boundless knowledge, which makes even his sarcasm the em- 
bodiment of the results attained by years of patient toil. If 
| history is to progress, if the conclusions drawn from it are ever to 
| possess any certainty or fixity, the most careful and minute study 
| of all the stores of documentary evidence which still lie unknown 
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and tinexplored in libraries and state-paper offices must be carried 
out by the staunch lovers of pure truth. This work may, indeed, 
be, in a sense uninteresting, just because it is work, and not mere 
fanciful and lazy speculation. No doubt this labour cannot be under- 
taken by the poor; it is one of the disadvantages of their position 
that artizanscannot study history in the samesense that they can study 
mathematics. We cannot see that there is any gain in suggesting 
to those who most unfortunately cannot pursue a certain science 
that they are fitted for its study. Something, however, they can do, 
though not for the advancement of historical knowledge, yet for 
their own instruction. Even for this object the advice given by 
Mr. Harrison is unfortunate :—‘ Let a man,” he says, * ask himself 
what he wants to know ;” and he supplies as an answer, ‘* some- 
thing of man’s social nature, something of the growth of civi- 
lization.” Such a reply is thoroughly delusive. A man who knows 
nothing of what the lecturer calls a lifeless catalogue of names, or 
a dry table of dates, will gain little instruction by learning by 
rote a few pretentious generalizations about the progress of 
humanity or the growth of man. Real students must go through 
the painful labour of pondering over catalogues and committing 
dates to memory. For these very generalizations, when of use at 
all, are so to those alone who know their limitations and their 
uncertainty. Man, for example, it is said, “moves forward in a 
straight line of progress,” and this doctrine under different forms, 
is the key-note to half the historical theories of the day; yet, 
without great restrictions and explanations, it is certainly false. 
One age, in Europe at least, advances somewhat beyond former 
generations; but, as Mr. Harrison well points out, it loses some- 
thing also which other centuries possessed. We have virtues 
not known to Greece or Rome; but Greeks and Romans 
found it easy to perform some great deeds that would almost 
overtask the strength of modern Englishmen. Even when every 
restriction is taken into account and every explanation given, the 
dogma of human progress remains an article of faith and hope, 
rather than of proof and knowledge. Romans, no doubt, traced 
the finger of Providence in the victories of Scipio. Carthaginians, 
possibly, saw less clearly the progress of the human race in events 
which drove into exile and death the greatest genius of the ancient 
world, and destroyed one of the forms of ancient civilization. 
Modern speculators themselves feel perplexed as to the meaning of 
the transactions by which Rome destroyed the prosperity of 
Italy, and in doing so undermined her own freedom and greatness. 
When it is explained what the world gained by the triumphs of 
Cortes, which uprooted one civilization without introducing 
another, philosophers who care more for facts than for theories 
will perhaps be able to speak with dogmatic certainty about the 
fixity of human progress, but, until many clouds are cleared 
away, modest students will accept and explore the facts of the 
past, and look with equal distrust on theologians who use 
history to vindicate the decrees of Providence, and on the Sociolo- 
gists who study the past to defend the dogmas of Auguste Comte. 





THE KIRWEE AND BANDA PRIZE. 

fP\HE delays which occur in distributing the Army Prize are, 

doubtless, in a great measure, to be ascribed to the fact that 
these controversies are not judicially decided in open court. It 
is believed that it was the intention of Parliament, in passing the 
statute 3 and 4 Vict., c. 65, to transfer the jurisdiction in dis- 
puted cases of Military Prize from the Lords Commissioners of the 
‘Treasury to the Court of Admiralty, as the principles of Naval 
Prize Law, mutatis mutandis, are generally not inapplicable to 
booty taken on land. It was undoubtedly the explicit declaration 
of Lord Chancellor Cottenham, in introducing the Bill in 1839 
into the House of Peers, that the intention of this enactment was 
to place military and naval booty on the same legal basis as to 
jurisdiction, and to transfer the jurisdiction from the Treasury 
Board to the Court of Admiralty. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, this statute has never been put in force, and it is only the 
Navy, and not the Army, which can establish a claim to 
prize-money in a British court of law. This discrepancy 





causes great dissatisfaction to the soldiers, and the anomaly 
ought no longer to exist. ‘The soldiers now ask for the same legal 
protection in this matter as the seamen, and complain that this 
has been so long refused to them. ‘They see, in the first place, | 
that a naval prize claim is investigated in the Court of Admiralty 
openly, and that it is almost impossible to snatch a judgment by | 
any secret testimony or any violent perversions of fact. And, in | 
the second place, the decisions of the Court of Admiralty are based 

on certain recognized principles, and are pronounced in accordance 


with former precedents. But in the case of military booty, it | 


contended that the distribution of prize-money is not to be wholly 
governed by precedent, but should be left to depend entirely on 
the discretion of the Crown. The Crown, it may be said, will 
only exercise its discretion according to justice, or, in other words, 
according to precedent. But, on the other hand, as the law now 
stands, Her Majesty's Government, either through misconception 
of the facts or otherwise, might be induced to recommend a course 
not in accordance with precedents, and great discontent and future 
distrust—which, on grounds of public policy, would be most inex- 
pedient—would thus be occasioned in the Army. 

These abstract conclusions on the subject of Army prize in 
general are strongly corroborated by the complaints which have 
been made by the troops who captured the Banda and Kirwee 
booty, as to the delays which have occurred in the matter; as to 
the partiality which has been evinced, and as to the concealment for 
more than twelve months of the statements made in the interest 
of their opponents. 

Before any information was asked from those who represent the 
interests of Sir G. Whitelock’s force, some of the authorities had 
virtually decided the case in favour of their opponents. The actual 
captors remonstrated. Their statement, which openly and publicly 
solicited examination, was then submitted to the hostile scrutiny of 
their antagonists, whose counter-statements were put forward in 
such secrecy that, though the actual captors repeatedly asked for 
their production, this request for more than twelve months was 
persistently refused, and Sir Hugh Rose, their chief opponent, has 
never ventured during all this length of time to put forward any 
claim at all in a formal and direct manner. With all this conceal- 
ment on the one side, and with statements broadly at variance 
with fact, unseen, and therefore uncontradicted, the case 
was closed, and it would have been no matter of surprise 
if the law officers of the Crown, to whom it was referred, 
and the authorities who were to decide the question had 
been led to an incorrect and inequitable judgment. The law 
officers of the Crown, however, were not deceived, and even with 
one-sided representations of fact before them, pronounced an 
unanimous opinion in favour of the actual captors, and it is be- 
lieved when the real facts of the case are elicited, that no impartial 
mind can arrive at an opposite conclusion, 

The statements, however, which, from being concealed, were so 
long uncontested, were of a nature to gravely mislead those who 
saw them. These fallacies, however, when at length brought to 
light, have been successfully exposed. 

Thus, for instance, it had been the endeavour of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and also of the political officer in whose districts 
Sir Hugh Rose was employed, to establish the fact of conjunction 
between the Madras and Bombay columns, and so long as their 
statements were withheld from scrutiny, the authorities were driven 
to believe that these two columns were carrying out a combined 
operation. But when at length these representations were ex- 
amined by those who act on General Whitlock’s behalf, it was 
proved that Major-General Whitlock, by his letter of in- 
structions, was wholly and permanently independent of Sir 
Hugh Rose; that he never reported to him, or received 
any order from him; that when Sir Hugh Rose required 
aid from Sir George Whitlock, the application for this assistance 
was made to the Governor-General—that each of these two 
columns was acting from its own base, and that each of them was 
directed to a different and distant terminus. It was moreover, 
demonstrated that Lord Clyde himself had described all the 
columns, engaged in this war, as “ prosecuting separate campaigns,” 
and these two columns in particular, as “ operating on different 
lines.” And besides this, it was shown that although Sir R. 
Hamilton was thus attempting to prove mutual support and com- 
bination between the Madras and Bombay Divisions, yet in May, 
1858, both Sir R. Hamilton and Sir Hugh Rose wrote to the 
Chief of the Staff complaining that there were no divisions 
supporting and co-operating with the troops of Sir Hugh Rose. 

Again, it appears that in consequence of the secrecy in which 
the statements on one side were made the authorities had for a 
long time been led to believe that General Whitlock, the Madras 
leader, was not independent of Sir Hugh Rose, but that the inde- 
pendence of General Whitlock’s command was to cease as soon as 
that officer entered the theatre of war. But as soon as this 
allegation was submitted to proper scrutiny, it was ascertained 
that Major-General Whitlock, by his letter of instructions, was 
independent of other divisional commanders, not only on his 
way to the theatre of war, but within and throughout that region, 
for the theatre of war in November, 1857, reached southwards to 
Jubbulpore, and even to Raepore, in the Nagpore territories. 
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A note has in some manner crept into the attested copy of 
General Whitlock’s instructions, and the purport of this note is to 
destroy or modify the independence of that officer's command, but 
on comparing the attested copy with the original, it has been 
discovered that this note is of later origin. This important mis- 
take must, doubtless, by misleading the authorities as to a fact of 
primary significance, have formed one chief element of delay. 

It is hoped that with these facts before them, showing how 
objectionable, both on the ground of delay and otherwise, the 
present system of distributing Army Prize appears to be, the House 
of Commons will express anopinion which will, with Her Majesty's 
assent, place the allotment of prize-money in future upon a better 
footing. 








GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
(From ovr SPECIAL CorresPONDENT.) 
April 16, 1863. 

LoveLy spring has come early, and already the gardens and the 
dames du demi-monde are in full bloom. The beneficial influence 
of aradiant sun is felt in the sky and the meadows, as well as 
along the crowded Boulevards and the shady avenues of the Bois 
de Boulogne. ‘The leaves shoot forth on the trees, and the hills 
are covered with primroses, whilst pink tulle, lilac mohair, and 
striped silk spring up, in enchanting variety, in the shop-windows 
of the Rue Richelieu and on the shoulders of the showy aventuriéres, 
who grace or disgrace (as you like) the Vincennes races with their 
presence. Now is the time for admiring the charming sweep of 
the bold ecuyéres, whose red and white feathers are flowing in the 
gentle breeze, or the pretty “ pitty-pat step ” of the smart walkers 
who get out of their broughams in a way which shows how well 
they have studied the weaknesses of man’s heart. The art of 
holding up a dress has made wonderful progress in our days, not 
to speak of the charms of a robe decolletée. Knowing that many 
of these fine ladies have but a slight acquaintance with their ver- 
nacular idiom, I dare say that few of them ever read Ovid in the 
original. Still, it is wonderful how well they understand the 
advice given by the gallant Latin poet—‘Hoc vos precipue, nivee, 
decet.” ‘+ This becomes you specially, O snowy white women !” 

To reach Vincennes, the cavalcade of elegant vice had to pass 
through the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, the abode of honest, but 
poor labour. ‘The contrast was odious, and many a hard-working 
girl, bent on stitching, as it were, her own winding-sheet, cast a 
look of despair, and sometimes alas! of envy, on the bouncing 
courtezans displaying their ill-gotten luxury without a tinge of 
shame or remorse. But the sturdy artizans at last grew indignant, 
and began to hiss and to curse the poisonous mushrooms of the 
second empire in such a significant manner, that many a cheek 
would have turned pale if paint did allow of such a process. It is 
said that a chilling foreboding of the day of reckoning shot 
through the heart of the male and female votaries of Imperialism and 
smart depravity, and that the police were at one moment seriously 
afraid of an outbreak. At all events, the working-men boasted 
somewhat loudly that they were ready de venger la morale, however 
Herculean the task may appear. 

Certainly spring causes to ferment not only the bosom of 
nature but also the head of man, and electioneering preoccupa- 
tions germinate together with early flowers. Government begins 
to get frightened at the hitherto unheard-of symptoms of in- 
dependence which show themselves, even in the official world. It 
had been whispered for some time, that the mayors of a certain 
department had formally asked their préfet to abstain from bring- 
ing forward a candidate of his own. Now, the Gazette de France 
announces as an undoubted fact that all the maires of two cantons 
in the department of the Lower Charente have forwarded to 
Napoleon himself a petition, got up in that convenient form which 
you calla “round robin” in England, demanding “ nentralité 
gouvernementale” in the coming elections. Mirabile dictu! they 
were not discharged at once, but received from the ‘ Emperor's 
Cabinet” the official information that the request had been 
referred to the Home Minister. 

These are bad signs, indeed, and Imperialist candidates are in a 
sad plight. But these unlucky deputies, who are at once 
Bonapartists and clericals, sacrificing both to God and to Mammon, 
are driven to a ludicrous state of despair. One of them, Count de 
Chambrun, thrown over by Government for having once voted with 
the Ultramontane party, has just distinguished himself by the 
adoption of a clever dodge which, to the best of my knowledge, is 
without a precedent in the. annals of candidateship. All the 
electors of a circonscription in the department of the Lozére have 
been favoured with the photographs of the worthy count and his 











| more singular emblematic paper, bearing in a coloured wreath the 


names of the twenty-four cantons of the department, over which 
soars on high a gloomy bust of Napoleon III. On the verso of the 
strange picture are printed two verses :— 
* 4 la Lozere! 
Muis nos ceeurs suivront bien partout est amour, 
Puisqwils ont tant Camour & donner en retour.” 
“J. de C.” 

Whatever that may mean, if it means anything, we must leave 
it to Count de Chambrun to decide. In such a well-meant 
rhapsody it would be pedantic to lay great stress on the bad prosody, 
the grating tinkling of the rhyme, or the absence of a syllable in 
the first verse. If the enthusiastic Count continues in that strain, 
he may one day be deemed worthy to take possession of bombastic 
Alexandre Soumet’s fauteuil at the Academy. Who knows? He 
may one day enjoy the ineffable delight of stitching the canary- 
coloured palms on the academical costume of his Imperial master. 
You are aware that Napoleon himself openly spoke to M. Vitet of 
hiscandidateship which the Spectator announced in an incidental way 
many weeks ago. It is whispered that the Emperor intends to 
apply for the succession of Baron Pasquier, and that in consequence 
M. Guizot will propose to elect him by acclamation. Let us hope ° 
that M. Ampére, who has pointedly refused to vote for the author 
of the Jdées Napoldoniennes, will be director of the Academy on 
the day when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte shall be received by the 
learned body. It is customary for the new member to dwell, with 
well or ill feigned modesty, on his own literary unworthiness, and 
to acknowledge the indulgent benevolence of the academicians who 
elected him. Might not M. Ampére publicly repeat the sarcastic 
answer which he made to the mighty candidate's aide-de-camp ? 
Or, as he is well versed in French history, he would, perhaps, relate 
a curious incident in the life of King Henri IV. 

The popular Bearnais was pestered by the influential connections 
of a worthless fellow to confer on him the order of knighthood. 
He refused many times, but was at last compelled to yield. 
According to the prescribed formula, the new knight knelt down 
before the monarch and said, ‘Domine, non sum dignus.” ** Well,” 
replied Henri, uttering one of his familiar ventre-saint-gris, “ I 
am aware of that, but your friends bothered me to such an extent 
that I felt obliged to overlook the indignity which you acknow- 
ledge.” 

There are two fauteuils to fill up just now—the witty 
feuilletonist Jules Janin, and M. Dufaure, the high-minded 
barrister and politician, contest the one, and most likely the former 
will carry it. ‘The second one was almost promised to M. Littré, 
an independent staunch philosopher and republican, already a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. He made 
Frenchmen acquainted with German philosophy and the works of 
Auguste Comte, and is just now publishing a French dictionary 
which is a masterpiece of the kind. He would, therefore, not be 
amiss among the Academicians, who could never manage to finish 
their famous Lexicon. But he is a rationalist, and, in consequence, 
the clericals, though pretending to hold his character and learning 
in the highest admiration, will vote for M. de Carné. Well, J. 
Littré is ousted, and the Academy may again apply the line which 
they once engraved on Moliére’s bust, ‘* Rien ne manque @ sa 
gloire, il manquait a la notre.” Besides Ferville, of whom I spoke 
in my last letter, another great comedian has just left the stage, 
of which he was such a bright ornament, Samson, of the Théatre 
Francais, the amusing impersonation of Moliére’s valets and of 
old M. de Legliére. It is rumoured that he will receive the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and however curious this may appear in a 
country where almost everybody wears some ribbon or other, the 
report attracts considerable attention, and is the subject of much 
criticism. Some actors were, I believe, decorated after they 
renounced playing, but as professors of the Conservatoire ; only 
one ever received the Cross while still remaining on the stage, and 
he was a dancer. But then it happened under Louis Philippe, and 
the man had been wounded whilst fighting against the republican 
insurgents in the streets of Paris. 

In England worthy comedians enjoy universal esteem, and 
many a graceful actress wears a coronet. In France, which is in 
many respects socially more free than your country, the prejudice 
against actors has not yet died out. ‘I would have decorated 
Talma,” said the first Napoleon, “ if J had dared.” This is a singular 
restriction coming from the lips of a man who dared so much. 
Veuillot, the impudent mouthpiece of the clerical party, anathe- 
matizes the stage in full nineteenth-century, and exclaims, “ The 
day on which a comedian, were he ten times a gentleman, shall 
fasten the star of honour to the waistcoat of Scapin, the Grand 


lovely countess. The singular present was accompanied by a still | Chancellor may bundle up ; the institution will be dead. They are 
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banished, I tell you, banished for ever.” Perhaps this savage cry- 
ing-down by the Catholic priests may account for the indestruc- 
tibility of the prepossession. In Spain, at the pure Court 
of Queen Isabella, many ladies refused to dine in company with 
Madame de Lagrange, who is not merely a great singer, but also 
a virtuous wife. ‘That the feeling pervades all classes till it reaches 
the lowest strata of society was recently shown at Rouen. 
A drama, by Alexandre Dumas the elder, Richard Darlington, was 
to be performed, and to that effect a horse was wanted. 





The | 1 smith, 1 pianoforte-tuner, 1 doctor's assistant, 1 student. 


first glimpse of Polish insurgents, some 40 of whom were under- 
going the process of being “ intermit,” or sent into the interior, to 
be there kept in durance till the insurrection is put down. I had an 
opportunity of examining a list of a™~ second batch of these 
prisoners, and as it will give you an idea of the sort of people who 
take part in the movement I will give it in extenso. Out of 31, 
there were 5 domestic servants, 5 shoemakers, 1 landed proprietor, 
4 sons of landed proprietors, 5 labourers, 1 cook, 1 needlemaker, 
This 


animal was expected to be in a sad condition, being, in the play, | list, you will observe, includes every class, with the exception of the 


tied to a tumbril containing a set of English electors. The manager 
applied to the possessor of a dung-cart, who proved willing to lend 
his horse, but asked for an enormous price, The lessee observed 
that for very slight work and half an hour's use he asked at least 
ten times too much. “Oh,” replied the rustic, “ it is not for the 
work ; it is for the shame!” The word is historical,and may go far 
to explain the opposition encountered by poor Samson. 

The Théatre Lyrique, wishing to make the Parisians acquainted 
with Mozart's opera, Cosi fun tutte, but deeming the libretto too 
insipid and frivolous, has resorted to a curious experiment. ‘Two 
poets, MM. Barbier and Carré, undertook the task to “adapt ” 
Shakespeare's Love's Labour Lost to the sparkling music, and suc- 
ceeded tant bien que mal. ‘Thus while the German musical reformer, 
Richard Wagner, maintains that it is degrading for a composer to 
fit his notes to given words, we have here words (we cannot say 
poetry) fitted to given notes, Mozart's repertory will then be 
enriched by a new opera, Les Peines d'Amour Perdues. 

M. Theodore Barriére, the clever author of Les Faux Bonhommes, 
has made another curious trial at the Gymnase ; he has written a 
play, La Bout del Andel Amour, in which two actors only, two officers 
to boot, talk nonsense and sentiment. The comedy is not very lively. 
‘The same theatre brought out a very pretty drama by Dumanoir, 
Le Maison sans Enfants. It is founded on the well-known verses 
of Victor Hugo, in which he prays to God to preserve those he 
loves,.and even his enemies, “from seeing the summer without 
coral flowers, the cage without a bird, the hive without bees, and 
the house without children.” The plot is simple and touching, and 
revolves on the tenderheartedness of a childless wife, who adopts 
an illegitimate girl which her husband had of a woman who died 
before he could marry her. There is a powerful scene in the play, 
when the young wife, who assumed frivolity and love of pleasure 
to. hide the bleeding wound of her heart, suddenly reveals her 
poignant regret when she finds herself in the presence of a bloom- 
ing child. 

From the theatre to the Church the transition is by no means 
too harsh in a country where opera-singers enliven the perform- 
ances and macerations of the “ Lent season.” This year the select 
preachers have given little satisfaction, if we except Father Felix 
In France, too, the faithful begin to murmur that sermons are no 
longer either very powerful or very edifying. It is true that they 
are not read but declaimed ; still the delivery shows sometimes 
plainly enough that the orator recites the composition of another 
brain, if not of another pen. There are no “‘ manuscript sermons” 
sold in the country, nevertheless people apply to a fashionable 
preacher, whom I could name, a sarcastic epigram which dates 
from the last century :— 

“ On dit que 1 Abbé Rochette 
Préche les sermons d’autrui ; 
Movi, qui sais quil les achete, 
Je soutiens qwils sont & lui.” 

Finally, shall I mention the gross challenge sent by the younger 
Wielopolski to Prince Napoleon Jerome? The sentence in his 
letter, ‘‘ Your antecedents leave me little hope that you will take 
up my request, for there is a courage which never goes beyond the 
gutter,” has provoked many a smile. Nobody sympathizes with a 
Wielopolski; but should he ever be called upon to apologize, we 
beg leave to offer him a suggestion and an anecdote. An actor of 
the Théatre Frangais, relying too much on his favour with the 
public, one day played rather negligently. ‘The audience became 
angry and hissed. The self-conceited comedian retorted with the 
ill-sounding epithet “ blockheads.” ‘The tumult increased, and the 
player was compelled to offer an apology, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘ Gentlemen,—I have said that you are block- 
heads ; it is true, and I am sorry for it.” A GAUL. 





THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 
(From our SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT.) 
Cracow, April 13. 
THIRTEEN weary hours of railway travelling have to be endured 
in accomplishing the 230 miles which separate Cracow from 
Vienna, At astation called Trerau, about half way, we caught the 





peasant proprietors, who, all through the insurrection, with some 
remarkable local exceptions, have held quite aloof from the move- 

ment. It is only fair to add that the Warsaw Committee never 
for a moment reckoned on the support of the peasants. It 
expected to find them neutral, and that has been in general the 
case up to the present time. It requires but a very slight 
acquaintance with the peasant proprietors —a distinction 
must be made between the peasants who are, and the 
peasants who are not, proprietors—to be convinced that they 
are utterly destitute of anything like patriotism; they are 
too badly educated, and altogether too low in the scale of 
humanity, to entertain any other ideas than how to provide them- 
selves with their daily bread. They are, of course, utterly unac- 
quainted with the history of their country, and are about as 
unpromising raw materia! for regenerating a country out of as you 
could well find. The great hope for Poland seems to me to lie in 
the surprising intelligence and energy to be found in that ever- 
growing body—the middle class, the non-existence of which hitherto 
has been the ruin of Poland. For a country to hope to attain to 
any degree of prosperity without a middle class were as hopeless as 
for a body to exist with only head and legs. It is well known 
that the Jews have represented this middle class in Poland, but by 
the side of this Jewish community a very considerable Polish 
middle class has sprung up. Here in Cracow, for example, it is 
untrue to say that the whole trade of the town is in the hands of 
the Jews. Ina future letter I shall go into this point more in 
detail. I must now proceed to give you a brief account of what 
has come under my own observation during the last fortnight, for 
I shall always endeavour to confine myself as far as possible to my 
own experience. It was night when I got my first impression of 
Cracow, and the streets were quite deserted, except that here and 
there knots of four or five insurgents, dressed in their comfortable 
brown braided tunic, Polish fur cap, and high boots, were hanging 
about waiting for a good opportunity to evade the vigilance of the 
police and make their way out of the town. It is thus by fours 
and fives that the insurgent bands leave Cracow, having appointed 
a rendezvous just across the frontier, where the Austrians dare not 
arrest them. 

Their arms are secretly conveyed to the woods some days pre- 
viously and carefully buried, and so, leaving Cracow unarmed, the 
insurgents excite less suspicion and provide themselves in the 
wood, At some risk of Cossacks I took the opportunity of visiting 
one of these insurgent camps, which was formed less than half a 
mile across the frontier. It isa great mistake to think of low 
marshy woods, surrounded, perhaps, with bogs, for, at any rate in the 
country I have as yet visited, such woods are not to befound. The 
country known by the name of Poland in England is here called 
indifferently the Kingdom, or Congress-Poland; but no Pole means 
anything else by Poland than his country as it existed before the par- 
tition. This ‘‘ Congress-Poland,” also called, from its resemblance, 
by theslang name of * the ham,” is divided from Galicia at its western 
extremity by a rocky range of low hills, intersected by a perfect 
network of wooded ravines. ‘The frontier line is extremely irre- 
gular, and resembles a line of natural fortifications with its redans 
and curtains. ‘The result is that if you follow a straight line you 
are one moment in Russia, and the next in Austria, which precisely 
at this moment is equivalent to saying that you run a very fair 
chance of feeling the prick of a Cossack lance. 

On the sloping side of one of these wooded ravines, with spread- 
ing pines overhead, the insurgent camp extended for some 200 or 
300 yards, consisting of a succession of tents roughly constructed 
with pine branches, the stem of the pine acting as a tent- 
pole. Were they not afraid to light fires for fear of attract- 
ing the enemy, there would be nothing so pitiable in passing 
the night in such a situation. Especial caution is necessary 
when the camp is close to the frontier, because both Russians and 
Austrians have to be guarded against. For the first camp which 
is formed by a fresh band of insurgents issuing from Cracow is 
always occupied for some days before it is broken up—for 
this reason. The whole body, say of 600, dare not issue from 
Cracow and the neighbourhood at the same time, so they manage 
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in this way, somewhat like a swarm of bees. The captain, or queen 
bee, is the first to repair to the rendezvous, and the camp swarms 
rourd him. If either Austrians or Russians get wind of the 
situation, they first prevent fresh insurgents joining, and the last 
make a sudden attack on the half-formed band, and drive them 
across the frontier. ‘This was the object of the Russian attack on 
Easter Sunday at Szklary. But 250 of the 600 insurgents had as 
yet made their way into camp, when suddenly a force of at least 
700 Russians bore down on them, but owing to the splendid posi- 
tion of the insurgents in the pine forest, whence they could take a 
quiet aim at the Russians crossing the little stream in the valley, 
being themselves perfectly sheltered, the enemy was compelled to 
retire after three hours’ fighting, with the loss of at least 70 killed 
and some 50 wounded, while the insurgents lost but 4 killed and 18 
wounded. Each of the insurgents had two, and some, three guns, 
about half of which were Minié rifles, the arms and officers for the 
whole force of 600 men being already in camp when they were sur- 
prised by the Russian attack. The extraordinary disparity of the 
killed and wounded on the Russian and insurgent side is accounted 
for by the advantageous position of the latter, who reserved their 
fire till the Russians showed themselves in some confusion scram- 
bling up the banks of the brook. Though the fight at Szklary was 
a decided victory for the insurgents, yet the Russians gained 
their object in breaking up their half formed camp, for 
Gregowicz, the leader, having been taken prisoner by the Austrians 
after the battle, the insurgents no longer held together, and after 
burying their arms went asunder across the frontier. I have 
reason to believe that a fresh detachment, under a more expe- 
rienced commander, Dombrowski, will make its way into Russian 
Poland in the next few days, issuing from Cracow, while already 
in the end of last week a large force crossed the frontier near 
Tarnow. 

Of the movements of the insurgents at a distance from Cracow 
we probably hear less than you in England, as when you are close 
to an object you only see that part of it which is close to you, 
whereas you see the whole of it from a distance. You are much 
better able to form a just idea of the proportions of the whole revo- 
lution, though we get here a more vivid idea of a small part 
of it. 

The engrossing subject of conversation here in Cracow at this 

moment is the alarming extent to which the activity of the Austrian 
police has increased. There is not a house in Cracow but it is 
subject to the nocturnal visits of the commissioners of police, and 
not a night passes without a fresh batch of unfortunates being 
collared in their beds and marched between two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets to the lock-up. ‘The silence of the night is only broken 
by the tread of the armed patrol pacing the streets, and happy is 
he who is utterly fearless of the visits of the authorities. My room 
was entered on Friday morning at five o’clock by three commis- 
sioners of police, who, without apologizing for intruding, coolly 
demanded my passport. Of course they were at once satisfied ; 
but if they treat an Englishman so, it is easy to guess how they 
would treat a Pole. I have been fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of several Polish landed proprietors, who have all the 
refinement and manners of an English gentleman, and I cannot 
express how painful it is to me to see the manner in which the 
employés behave towards them. 

Conceive our country gentlemen having to pay continual visits 
to the police, and being submitted to continual petty insults by 
officials who are really only fit to black their shoes. Yet these 
Polish landed proprietors of whom I am speaking are quite the 
equals of our landed aristocracy in education and manners. Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that they give the revolution their sup- 
port, when their whole lives are passed in dreaming of the possi- 
bility of one day being able to breathe that freedom which is the 
birthright of every man who respects himself ? 


as they were your ancestors, and the King will live in peace, 
and with authority established all the world will be happy.” 
The proprietors in Russian Poland have from day to day 
been expecting this proclamation, and those of them who could 
possibly contrive it, have already escaped with their families across 
the frontier. Cracow is swarming with them ; but, alas! far the 
greatest number remain behind, and we shall probably feel our 
blood curdle at the account of the horrors which will soon come to 
pass. The butchery of helpless women and children, of which we 
have already had instances enough, perpetrated by the Cossacks, 
will sink into insignificance in comparison with the massacres 
which, if they do not take place, it will not be the fault of the 
Russian Government. An ENGLISHMAN. 








Music and the Drum. 


Her Majesty's Theatre opened for the season on Saturday, with an 
extremely successful performance of the inevitable Trovatore. 
Titiens, Alboni, Giuglini, and Santley were the principals, and all 
sang their very best, so that it would be difficult to have improved 
on the cast, while the chorus, the weak point of last season, seems 
to have been entirely remodelled, so marked is the improvement. 
The number of encores was remarkable, Signor Giuglini, in par- 
ticular, having to repeat the whole of the slow movement, “ Ah si 
ben mio !” in deference to a very decided expression of their wishes 
by the audience, while the ‘‘ Miserere” and * I) Balen” were given 
again, as a matter of course. A composition, entitled a ‘‘ Serenata,” 
and addressed to the Prince and Princess of Wales, the music by 
Mr. Cusins, and the words by Mr. Oxenford, was given between 
the second and third acts of the opera. It is rather late in the 
day for a production of such a nature; it was somewhat out of 
place on the stage at all; very much so between the acts of an 
exciting opera, and neither words nor music possess any very special 
intrinsic merit, so that the chilling reception accorded to the 
‘* Serenata” on Saturday was scarcely to be wondered at. 

At Covent Garden, Masaniello, I Puritani, and Norma, have 
been performed during the week, Signor Naudin’s success in the 
first-named opera being decidedly confirmed by its second and third 
representations. His comparative absence of delicacy and finish in 
the barcarolle is amply atoned for by the fire and vigour thrown 
into his duet with M. Faure, “ Sara il morir,” and his acting in 
the mad scene. Mademoiselle Fioretti, the débitante, in I Puritani, 
has a light, pretty, and rather juvenile character of voice, and 
extreme ease and finish of vocalization. Without creating any 
extraordinary furore, she promises to be a favourite. On Ihurs- 
day, Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti was “ introduced” in a concert 
after the opera, but beyond the surprising range of her voice no 
decided opinion on her qualifications can be arrived at until her 
appearance in one or other of the characters in which she has 
gained such renown in America. 

It is now just twenty years since the late Gresham Professor of 
Music retired from the musical department of the Spectator, which, 
for a considerable period he had conducted with a resolute integrity 
of purpose in the cause of good music, a depth of knowledge, and 
a general ability, which called from the late Mr. Rintoul the 
following letter :— 

‘My pear Mr. Taytor,—Your letter is a sad remembrancer 
of the tenure of all mortal engagements and pleasures that they 
come to an end; and that the time is drawing on when with me, 
too, those pursuits that have occupied me so busily for so many 
years must be relinquished. When that time comes, I may 
not hope for higher approval, either of conscience or the 
judgment of other men, than to find that my career has 
been as honourably and usefully distinguished as yours. I can bear 
willing testimony to the high aims, the great ability, the perse- 





If the condition of the landed proprietors in Galicia, to whom I 
was principally referring above, is deserving of pity, what are we 
to say to the case of the proprietors in Russian Poland, in the 
face of the following proclamation, which has just been 
circulated among the workmen and peasants ?—‘ Your masters, 
after ruining your ancestors, seized their lands and turned | 
them to their own use, and only look upon you as_ beasts 
of burden, destined to slave for them. For us, we but sum- 
mon you to reclaim the rights which are yours. For see, your 
masters have already introduced labour from abroad to drive you 
from home as soon as possible. Let us see you, then, set about 
doing that which has already been concerted, and burn to the 
ground the chateaux of every one of your oppressors, so that 
they never rise from their ashes; and for the masters, cut their 
throats—pigs as they are. Then their lands will become yours; 





vering zeal, and undeviating punctuality with which you have 
upheld the cause of good music in my journal for the long period 
of fourteen years. I believe that a selection from your writings in 
the Spectator during that period would comprise a body of the 
soundest and best musical criticism in the language ; and when 
you retire, I know not that any second man in England is quali- 
fied to sustain the elevated standard that you have raised,” &c. 

I regret not having space to enter even in the briefest manner 
into the lengthened and ever active musical career of Pro- 
fessor Taylor. Musical men of the present day know far 
too little of the veterans of the last generation, and nothing 
could remedy that deficiency better than a study of the 
life of one who was in the very front of the struggle in the 
cause of music for so many eventful years. It ought never to be 
forgotten that, putting aside all other claims upon consideration, 
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one great provincial musical institution, the Norwich Festival, 
is entirely, and in every department, the result of Mr. Taylor's un- 
ceasing efforts, that many of the most important works of the 
century have been produced there, and that their production was 
in every instance under the care of Mr. Taylor. I cannot leave 
the subject without quoting the following sketch, with which I have 
been favoured by one who was well acquainted, not only with him 
personally, but with the whole range and events of his musical 
career : — 

“The death of Professor Edward Taylor calls up the recollection 
of many articles of musical criticism contributed by him to the 
Spectator for a series of years. ‘There might be questions raised 
about the pliancy of the writer’s mind, but none about its integ- 
rity. Perhaps there never was a man to whom deception in every 
form was so impossible, and it was this hatred of every species of 
pretension outrunning knowledge which made him severe to 
unreasonableness in judging of any musical novelties. If he 
had cause to think that a critic had exercised his office without 
careful attention to the matter in hand, he distrusted him always ; 
and he was also excessive in his aversion to any new methods of 
teaching. Passing over his critical excesses, it would be difficult 
to over-estimate his intense, honest, wide-reaching, deep-seated 
interest in music. From his boyhood it was one of his strongest 
ruling passions ; in mature life it formed a part of the employ- 
ment of almost every day to -touch and retouch his lectures, and 
to seek out new illustrations. It was, we are sure, with no mere 
flourish of oratory that in his first inaugural lecture at Gresham 
College he burst out with the beautiful passage in which he 
describes the various voices of nature, and concludes, ‘ Suppose 
the world destitute of these sweet and melting accents—these 
solemn and majestic voices, this daily and hourly appeal to 
the heart and the imagination; suppose this enchanting and 
endless variety all withdrawn, even for a short and single 
day, and, in its stead, dull monotony or death-like silence. Oh! 
how would the most insensible iieart or the obtusest ear long and 
pray for its return, and own the beneficence of that power which had 
made all nature vocal.’ Advancing years, love of a quiet country 
life, and increasing difficulty in locomotion, did not in the smallest 
degree diminish his tender and devoted interest in the concord of 
sweet sounds; but this seclusion certainly had the effect of render- 
ing his judgment unreliable as regarded most modern music. He 
did not go to concerts—he turned away from new composers. With 
the exception of Spohr, he seemed to think musical composition 
had come to an end—one of ‘the follies of the wise,’ which he 
early deprecated with earnestness, but into which he suffered him- 
self unawares to fall. Still, it was a sight never to be forgotten to 
watch the delighted and reverential air with which he would attend 
to the performance of even a few notes of Handel, or Purcell, or 
Palestrina. His countenance beamed with enthusiasm—as it did 
in dwelling on passages in Shakespeare or Milton. 

“To avowed ignorance. or half-knowledge, he was the gentlest, 
kindest, of instructors ; no honest simple-minded pupil ever knew 
what it was to fear him—but he could be harsh and narrow in 








judgment, and he could put his judgment into hard words, Perhaps 
it would have been better had he resigned the Professorship a few | 
years ago, unless he could have come to the study of modern music 
with better opportunities and fewer prejudices. But his know- | 
ledge, as far as it went, was so sound and concentrated, and it was | 
given out with so much power and perfection of language, that | 
no man in England could have done a great deal of what he did | 
better, few so well. His mind was so thoroughly furnished with | 
examples, his knowledge of history so remarkable, and his poetical | 
taste also so cultivated, that it was often a rich treat to hear him | 
expatiate and branch off from the immediate subject into collateral | 
streams of thought. | 
*‘ Those who have heard him lecture, year after year, found the | 
well-springs of his mind far enough from exhaustion, and will | 
always look back on their passed-away opportunities with a grate- | 
ful feeling of what they owed to Professor Taylor's diligence, zeal, 
and learning.” AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 
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MR. WORSLEY'S POEMS.* 
Ox Mr. Worsley it is evident that the masculine simplicity of 
the Greek epic poetry acts as a kind of tonic, bracing the nerve, | 
and fanning with chill stimulating breath the spirit of his 
thought. His Odyssey, different as it is in tone and colour from 
the Odyssey of Homer, will not soon cease to be valued by | 





* Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Biackwood. | 


English readers as a poem of great beauty, containing at least 
enough of the antique manner to make the modern colouring 
piquant, and enough of modern feeling to keep the antique 
moulding from looking quaint or obsolete. The earnestness 
which Homer spends on linking together the minutest cireum- 
stances of his great story, the scrupulous simplicity with which 
he doubles back upon his course to take up some new point of 
departure from the end of a past episode, the care with which he 
expands anything like a general statement in its special 
individual bearings, as though he had to justify his own 
thought at every step by reminding himself of the various 
stages by which he reached it—all this is so much stimulus to 
Mr. Worsley’s imagination. He is fascinated by the eager 
minuteness with which Homer details outward events, refreshed 
by the periodic rests and recommencements, and especially enjoys 
the demand made upon him to convey strength of impression 
not by intense language, but by carrying on the vibration of a 
note once struck through a closely linked variety of minor asso- 
ciations. These are the characteristics which make his Odyssey, in 
spite of its often romantic and meditative colouring, so graceful a 
connecting link between the ancient and the modern poetry; and 
these characteristics re-appear with perhaps even more of vigour in 
the first poem of this little volume, “ Phaethon,”—the first, and by 
far the best. In this poem Mr. Worsley is kept, both by the ex- 
ternal splendour and the pure classicism of his subject, from any- 
thing like morbid feeling; he gives us that most delicious of all 
Homeric characteristics, the low monotonous scream with 
which each wave draws back for another onset, with nearly 
as much effect as in his translation, and he is particularly 
happy in winding out the appropriute impression of each separate 
incident into a series of connected, but varied, movements, in all 
of which the same low long-drawn monotone is discerned. For 
example, take the following, where Phebus has just warned 
Phaethon of the certain destruction which his request to drive 
the chariot of the Sun involved :— 
“ So Phebus; but the child of Clymene 

Stood firm, appealing to the swerveless oath ; 

And all night long Apollo, with knit brows, 

Heavy of soul and sore disquieted, 

Through his wide palace wandered up and down ; 

And, like the erring phantasm of a man 

Slain traitorously and cast into the deep, 

Who, for the dread want of a little earth, 

Cannot find rest, so rest was none for him. 

But the other, dreaming of the day's emprise, 

Couched without care and in the bloom of sleep, 

Lay till the early twilight, then rose up 

Flushed for the boon, and found his glorious sire 

Pacing beneath a pillared portico, 

Still pausing when he passed the silver plains 

Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold, 

Work of Hephastus, and descript with all 

Which earth and heaven and Nereid-haunted deep 

Foster in wave or field or azure sky. 

And ever as he paused he sighed, as if 

Boding but little good to anything 

In earth or heaven or Nereid-haunted deep.” 

This is good poetry. Indeed, Mr. Worsley is almost always 
good when he does not attempt to be intense, but rather to be, 
like Homer, if we may coin a word, “ extense,” drawing out his 
meaning into successive pictures, instead of trying to grasp 
much in a few phrases. Not that these successive pictures are 
with Mr. Worsley necessarily classical, often they are far other- 
wise ; but the condition of success with him appears to be that 
they should be each a picture and each separately expauded, and 
that he should never attempt that language of luxuriant sug- 
gestion, that effort to set before you at once a large handful of 
rich thought, which, though by no means necessarily modern 
or romantic, Shakespeare has for ever associated with the 
genius of the romantic drama, and Tennyson with the poetry 
of the present generation. Tuke the following essentially non- 
classical, essentially modern, but also very poetical, passage in 
which Mr. Worsley describes the grand mien of Phabus-Apollo 
and its fascinating effect upon the mind of Phaethon :— 

“ Beneath his raiment’s hem 
Peered a rich work of pearl and chrysolith, 
Fit entertainment for the feet of gods. 
But all how void and bare to him that sat 
In night-imaginations, clothed with calm 
Unutterable, through all his ample heart 
Sated with office and the fiery cares 
That haunted his day-labour! For, indeed, 
Couched in those large and melancholy eyes, 
Brooded an awful emphasis of rest, q 
That tranquil self-perfection, without pain, 
Which, in their far-off musings, mortal men, 
Though eloquently nurtured, find no name 
Wherewith to name, not even in sacred verse. 
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So that, in sense and soul pre-occupied 

With state thus grand, the child of Clymene 

Knew not, nor heeded if he knew, the Hours 
Discoursing harp with harp celestial song ; 

Nor where the Seasons stood with lifted arms 
Columnar to the broad blue canopy— 

Spring flowery-zoned, and Summer wreathed with corn, 
Autumn with vine-blood splashed from heel to thigh, 
And Winter, bending over beard of snow. 

So, ere he well returned into himself 

From the weird influx of those dreamy orbs, 

Went forth the voice of Phebus.” 

No classical poet could have written this, and yet it is homo- 
geneous in some sense with the spirit of a classical poem, because 
though modern in the tone of feeling expressed, it is ancient 
in the simplicity or singlefoldedness, so to say, of each separate 
thought, which follow oneafter the other, and never overlap, much 
less intertwine. ‘* Phaethon,” and in a much less degree “ Nar- 
cissus,” are kept by the classical clue which they are compelled to 
follow in a region of poetry far more suited to Mr. Worsley’s 
powers than the other poems. 


For the other poems in general we are unable to express 
any great admiration. The personal or “ subjective” ones, 
for the candour of which Mr. Worsley half apologizes in 
his preface, seem to us morbid, uninteresting, and not vigor- 
ouz. Mr. Worsley does not express direct intensity of feel- 
ing with adequate effect, and we are disappointed in his 
translations from the great Latin hymns. The following, for 
instance, one of the very finest of the old Latin hymus— 
“Robert II's hymn to the Holy Spirit "—illustrates especially 
Mr. Worsley’s incapacity for tense expression. He has kept 
the metre, but on that very account necessarily diluted the sense, 
of nearly every line in the original, since the Latin words 
translate almost uniformly into shorter English equivalents. For 
example, compare the first two verses :— 

Mr. Worstey. 
“Come, O Holy Spirit, come ; 


“Veni Sancte Spiritus ; Earthward from Thy Heavenly 


Et emitte calitus, Home, 
Lucis tux radium. Flash the flowing radiance 
bright. 


Veni pater pauperum, 
Veni dator munerum, 
Veni lumen cordium,” 


Come, Thon father of the poor, 

Come, Thou giver of good store, 

Come, of hearts Thou sovran 
light.” 

The translation sounds like the original and water. Whatcan be 
less like ‘‘ Emitte lucis tue radium” than “ flash the flowing 
radiance bright?” The trumpet-tongued impetuosity of the Latin 
fervour is, by this lengthening of the English meaning to suit the 
Latin metre, everywhere softened into the pleading melody of a 
flute. We do not speak as not knowing the difficulty of the 
task, which is indeed always, strictly speakinj, an impossible 
one. But we think the following, imperfect as it is, which we 
place beside Mr. Worsley’s, both much more literal, aud nearer 
in spirit, to the original :— 

Hymn To THE Hoty Sriair. 


Rosert II. of France.—Died. 
A.D. 1031. 


Come, O Holy Spirit, come ; 

Earthward from Thy heavenly 
home 

Flash the flowing radiance bright. 


Come, Thou Father of the poor; 
Come, Thou Giver of good store ; 
Come, of hearts Thou sovran light. 
Comforter the truest, best, 

Who the soul with pleasant rest 
Pleasantly dost entertain : 


Rozert IL, King of France. 
Ad Spiritun Sanctum, 


Come, Holy Spirit, come, 
And from Thy heavenly home 
One beam of Light impart! 
Come, Father of the poor! 
Come, Giver of rich store! 
Come, Flame of every heart! 


Thou Comforter the best— 
The spirit’s sweetest guest— 
Sweet and most fresh Thou art 
In toil—Rest that renews— 

In fever—heavenly dews— 
Kind comfort when tears start. 


Ease in toil and cordial sweet, 

Shelter in the burning heat, 

Soothing influence in pain. 

O most blessed blessed Light, 

Shine with splendour pure and 
white, 

Shine upon thy Saints within ; 


Oh! Holy Light, possess 
Each secret dim recess 

Of Thy dear followers’ heart. 
Man is a thing of naught. 
All things are poison-fraught 
From Thy dear Will apart. 


For in man, without Thy grace, 
Nothing ever can have place, 
Nothing void of shame and sin. 
Wash to whiteness every stain, 
Slake the thirsty soil with rain, 
Heal the hurt that needs Thy 
care ; 
Bend the stubborn to Thy sway, 
Cheer the cold with genial day, 
Make the crooked straight and 
clear. 


: Wash out each guilty stain, 

On the parched spirit rain, 

Heal the wound’s throbbing smart, 
Bend the unpliant will, 

Melt every icicle, 

Bring back the wandering heart. 


| Holy Spirit, to the just, 
| Who in Thee believe and trust, 
Give the Sacred Sabbath-rest ; 


To Thy own faithful ones, 
Thine ever trusting sons, 
The sevenfold grace impart! 
Reward the virtuous strife, 
And on the ebbing life 

Shed deathless joy of heart! 


Give the guerdon they have won, 
Give supreme salvation’s crown, 
Give the ages ever blest. 

“Sacrum Septenarium™” in the last verse is certainly a 
reference to the “Seven Sacraments,” not to “sacred Sabbath 
rest.” 

Even in the translation of Schiller’s very German, but yet really 
beautiful, little poem, on Hector’s parting from Andromache. 
Mr. Worsley’s rather rash boast that his translations are 
* faithful” (what translations ever are faithful ?) is by no means 
justified. Schiller’s poem is as unlike Homer as anything well 
can be, even more unlike than Mr. Worsley, who misses one or 
two of the characteristic German touches. When Andromache 
says, “ Nimmer lausch’ ich deiner Waffen Schalle,” which he 
translates, “‘ Never more, alas! thine armour clangeth,” he misses 
the whole pathos (German pathos) of the line. Schiller means to 
make Andromache complain that she shall evermore miss the loved 
and accustomed rattle of his armour in her ears, not that the 
armour itself will rattle there no more. : 

However, we do not wish to be hypercritical, and not only Mr. 
Worsley’s Odyssey, but the poem of “Phaethon” has given us so 
much genuine pleasure that we cannot hear without sincere 
pain his sad foreboding that his life may not be spared for future 
efforts. Should it even be so, few of his generation are likely to be 
read with gratitude so long by succeeding students, as the author 
of the very elegant Spenserian Odyssey. 





IRELAND IN 1862.* 

Tuis volume isa translation of the “ Etudes sur I’Irlande Con- 
temporaine,” published in Paris in the spring of 1862. Its English 
title is, therefore, somewhat of a misnomer, as the information 
contained in it is nowhere of a later date than February, 1862. 
The point is of some little importance, as it is only fair to Father 
Perraud to remember that some of the more extreme of his con- 
clusions would doubtless have been modified by the outbreak of 
agrarian crime which a few months after shocked Europe. As it 
is, the book is valuable, because it is always desirable to read an 
exhaustive statement of an opponent’s case; but it is, neverthe- 
less, the work of an enthusiastic advocate. It does not supply 
the want which those have long felt who really desire to redress 
the grievances under which Ireland still labours. Irishmen gene- 
rally are too impassioned, too illogical, to be able to state their 
wants without exaggeration, and to abstain from concealing 
what they may fairly ask beneath a mass of demands which are 
at once unreasonable and unjust. With such a history as theirs, 
this is far from wonderful; but it seemed that a foreigner might 
very well have succeeded in putting their case with more fairness 
and temper, and therefore with more plausibility, than can be 
expected of the sufferers themselves. Unfortunately, however, 
Father Perraud 1s a violent Ultramontane, and wherever religious 
feeling comes in—and in what Lrish question is it not to be found? 
—he is as much of a partizan as those whose cause he advocates. 
A French Protestant of the temper of M. Guizot might produce 
an invaluable work. Meanwhile, what M. Perraud has given us 
will repay examination. 

The first position which the author sets himself to prove 
is, that the assertion of many of the English papers that 
the Established Church is the only abuse remaining in Ire- 
lund, is untrue, and that Ireland does not enjoy “ poli- 
tical equality” with England. In the list of grievances 
on which he relies, with a confusion of thought not uncommon 
with him, he muddles up administrative and legal grievances. Of 
course, when the Established Church is called the only abuse in 
Ireland, people mean the only abuse established by law. When 
M. Perraud shows that the law is not always fairly administered 
in Ireland, he shows no more than this—that Ireland is in the 
same plight with England, Scotland, and every other country in 
the world. At the saine time, we concede to him that the system 
of jury-packing—the system by which, from a list of jurors in 
which Catholics vastly preponderate, the Sheriff returns a panel 
with an equally vast preponderance of Protestant names at the 
top—is a gross abuse. But we believe it to be an abuse which 
had far better be left to be eradicated by the improved state of 
public feeling, than by drawing a hard legal line between the rival 
religions. Another grievance is, that the Catholics do not get 
their fair share of Government appointments. There is truth, 








* Ireland in 1862, Translated from the French of the Rev. Father Adolphe Perraud, 
| Priest of the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception. Dublin: James Duffy. 1863. 
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too, in this, though nothing can be more unfair than the argu- 
ment that because the Catholics are four-fifths of the population, 
they are entitled to the same proportion of places. Government 
appointments must be given to educated men, and the vast 
majority of the educated classes in Ireland is Protestant. Three- 
fourths of the Irish bar, for instance, are Protestants ; yet M. 
Perraud makes it a grievance that only seven out of twelve 
judges are Catholics. But the simple fact is that Governments 
must give the places which full vacant to their political sap- 
porters. Of course, in the old evil time of Protestant ascendancy 
Protestants had them. Now that Catholics have almost a mono- 
poly of the representation of Ireland, any Catholic who will 
support Government gets promoted, and those Catholics whose 


Ultramontane leanings keep them in constant opposition, of 


course, fare differently. But it is the curse of all Cclts that they 
look too much to Government patronage. The same thing 
happevs in England, but no one there dreams that it is a 
grievance. But in the opinion of Irishmen, and even of Father 
Perraud, everything must be done for them. It is the business 
of Government to develope the Irish ports. Government is to 
relieve the distress in the west. Let Father Perraud consider 
whether the Scotch ever thought themselves wronged because 
they had to develope the harbours of Glasgow and Greenock 
unaided, and how much Government money has in far severer 
distress been forwarded from London to Lancashire. 

But to come to the legal disabilities of Ireland. She is treated 
as a “conquered country,” because the Irish peers only send 
representatives to the House of Lords, and because she has not 
her fair share of members in the Commons. So far as the first 
goes, Scotland also must be called a conquered country, and she 
is Protestant ; and the Scotch peers do not enjoy the privilege 
of the Irish, of being eligible as members of the Lower House for 
an English constituency. It is true that Ireland would be entitled 
to thirty-nine additional members if population were the sole 
basis of representation, but, whatever may be the case in France, 
in the United Kingdom this principle has never been admitted. 
If the number of qualified voters be takeu as the basis, Ireland 
has four more members than she ought to have, and even to obtain 
this result it has been necessary to establish a far lower voting 
qualification than in this country. A forty-shilling freehold cer- 
tainly does not confer a vote there. But in counties a 12/. instead 
of a 50/., and in borouglis an 8l. instead of a 10/. occupier, enjoys 
the franchise. Is this a sign of “ a conquered country ?” 

The great instance of political injustice seems, however, to be 
the existence of the Peace Preservation Act. The magistracy 
and police have special powers for the repression of crime in 
Ireland, while crime is actually less prevalent than in England. 
But Father Perraud surely might see that the prevalence of crime 
merely requires a larger police force. Why it is necessary to give 
the Irish police extra powers is because the Irish people is un- 
happily more hostile to the law than to the criminal; on the one 
side of the Channel every one is ready to aid the police and give 
them information—on the other, a process-server becomes a hero 
as soon as he shoots a land-agent in broad daylight, and the 
whole country is in league to screen him from detection. So long 
as this is the case, rational Irishmen ought not to object to the 
retention of the Peace Preservation Act, and certainly it is no 
mark of political inferiority. If the same state of things existed 
in the Isle of Wight, the same system would of necessity be 
established there to-morrow. 

The best part of M. Perraud’s book is his account of the land 
question, for it is that into which his religious feelings least 
enter. The real cause of Irish poverty is shortly this, that an 
excessive labouring population has no means of subsistence, 
except by occupying land, and that by virtue of the ordinary 
rules of competition the occupiers of land have, in consequence, 
bid against each other, until rents are so high as to leave only a 
bare subsistence to the cultivator, and the landowners have even 
been able to throw on the occupier the duty of erecting the 
necessary permanent buildings. Having the occupier at his 
mercy, the Protestaut landlord has too often exercised his rights 
without compassion ; while the Catholic occupiers have nursed 
the recollection of the numerous confiscations by which the land 
has been transferred to a conquering caste, until, without a 
modicum of evidence of their descent from the original posses- 


sors, they half believe the land to be their own. ‘This latter | 


belief M. Perraud seems to share, though he has the sense 
to shrink from proposing, like Sismondi, to transfer the 
land to the occupier by legislative enactment. Still he urges 
that evictions ought to be prohibited, which comes, in fact, to 
the same thing. As soon as an owner has lost, and is unable to 


| regain at will, the possession of his land, he ceases to be an 
owner; and even in granting a lease, beneficial to him as it is, 
he parts with a portion of the ownership, though a portion limited 
both as to duration and extent. These tyrannical evictions must, 
we fear, be left in Ireland, as in England, to the operation of public 
opinion. Considering the recent county elections in Ireland, evic- 
tions for political reasons cannot be very numerous, and the out- 
burst f public indignation which followed on the Bishop of Tuam’s 
doings at Partry show that religious intolerance is diminishing 
in intensity. Butsolong as the cultivators are too numerous 
for the land, there must be numerous evictions for nonpayment 
of renr, and so long as evicting a tenant for not paying his rent 
is considered by that tenant as ground for shooting his landlord, 
landlords will be absentees. Father Perraud thinks he has 
proved that Ireland is not overpopulated by producing 
opinions that her soil, if all cultivated as highly as it 
might be, would support even more than it does. But 
he forgets that by overpopulation economists mean population 
which increases more rapidly than capital. All the waste land 
in Europe would be useless to the Irish people, without sufficient 
capital accumulated to bring it into cultivation. In all countries 
the labouring class marry too early, far more early than any class 
which the possession of property has taught the duty of making 
some provision for children before bringing them into the world. 
But it is a duty of which the Irish are especially neglectful, and 
the priesthood, paid in a large measure by marriage fees, must 
take the blame of encouraging their improvidence. There is, 
however, sometimes a peculiar hardship about Irish evictions, 
because the evicted tenant loses the permanent improvements 
which he has made, and we entirely agree with Father Perraud 
that it isa subject of the deepest regret that Mr. Cardwell in 
his bill of 1860 did not go a little further, and adopt the proposal 
of the Devon Committee. A tenant about to erect farm build- 
ings, make roads, reclaim waste, or drain or irrigate his land, may 
| give notice of his intention to his landlord. If the landlord does 
| not signify his disapproval within three months, the tenant will 
| be entitled to compensation on eviction. But the Government 
| shrank from giving the tenant an appeal from the landlord, 
in case of refusal, to the assistant-barrister. This would 
|have foreed the landlord to make all useful improvements 
in the land himself, or let his tenant make them; 
and no landlord has the right to keep his land unim- 
proved. Practically, however, provisions of this kind, implying 
a resort to the law, and the observance of a number of minute 
legal forms, will hardly be of much use to an ignorant peasant 
farming four or five acres of land. Perhaps he would be more 
‘benefitted by the abolition of that absurd rule of law which 
makes all fixtures erected by a tenant the property of his land- 
lord. Why on earth a tenant, when he gives up land, should not 
take away everything he has put on it, subject to the landlord’s 
right to compensation for any injury done to the freehold, it is 
impossible to see. This change is as desirable, though not as 
necessary, in England as in Ireland. And though it seems small 
‘comfort to a man who has built a barn or a farmhouse to tell 
|him he may pull it down, and take away the materials, yet the 
| power would effectually prevent a purchaser from evicting tenants 
| for the sake of getting possession of the results of their labour— 
la thiug which though rare has sometimes happened even in 


| England. 


| Father Perraud’s other grievancesare principally religious. The 
| Catholic priests cannot get aroom for a chapel in the workhouses, 
| buthave touse a moveable altarin the dining-room, and the Protes- 
| tants have too largea share in the management of the national 
| sckool system. Englishmen may congratulate themselves to find 
| there are no worse wrongs to be endured than these. Protestants in 
France make similar complaints. But we will say no word which 
| can be tortured into an upholding of the old system of Protestant 
-ascendancy—of which, no doubt, there are everywhere in Ireland 
the traces still remaining. Father Perraud himself admits that 
they are disappearing, and it is not in the power of law to move 
| faster than opinion. May Providence hasten the arrival of that 
happy time, when all churches shall cease to aim at predominance 
| where they are in amajority—in Spain, and Italy, and Belgium, 
not less than in Ireland and Sweden. 


We have already been betrayed into commenting on Father 
Perraud’s interesting work at such length, that several minor 
points which the book raises must go untouched. Taking it as 
a whole, we doubt if it will do Catholics much good, but we 


heartily recommend it to all Protestants, for they cannot read it 
| ) 


| without profit. 
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TRANSLATION AT CAMBRIDGE; MR. KENNEDY'S _ | certain amount of circumambient reading, apparently irrelevant, 
DEMOSTHENES.* | but, nevertheless, as necessary to the growth of original thought 

Me. Kewnnepy's translations of Demosthenes are a very peculiar ‘as air and sunshine are to the growth of plants. But all this is 
fruit of the very peculiar classical training which the mo ler | out of the question with a competitive examination ahead, backed 
system of competition has gradually unfolded at the University | by prizes ranging from ninety to three hundred a year for life, or 
of Cambridge, and as they are, we believe, generally accepted | for a term of years. Even if under such an incubus a man happen 
there as among the best classical prose translations produced of , to chance upon an original thought, he will generally be compelled 
late years by members of that University, they possess aclaim | by the doubt attending each experiment to adopt the safer course, 
to our interest distinct from the mere scholarship which they | 





‘and the safer course almost invariably lies in the choice of 
display. In order to enter more fully into the exact spirit and | ox1e of two methods, each of which is equally stereotyped ; either 
genius of these translations, it will be necessary to consider in | the student will give the most literal rendering in his power, 
a few words the gradual effect of the modern classical trips | or, if he aims very high, he will give those particular finesss of 
upon the modern classical scholarship of Cambridge. ‘The | translation which are sanctioned by the tacit opinion of the 
gradual effect of tho classical tripos in the very few years which | authorities for the time being, and which are elaborated, not by 
have followed its establishment there, offers one of the most | himself, but by a peculiar breed of tutors, who spend a laborious 
curious and instructive pages in the records of English educa- | life, and all the wits that heaven gave them, in discovering up 
tion. We have too much respect for the spirit and energy and down the field of English literature small delicacies of 
of the Cambridge training to inveigh indiscriminately against | idiomatic expression, which fit closest to any half-dozen words 
that which, in the language of its foes, is called the Cam-!of Greek or Latin. The best and most distinguished of these 
bridge system of cramming. We merely wish to describe | tutors—* coaches” they are called, are those who have made the 
the effect produced upon the art of translation by an in- | largest collection of these competitive sugar-plums, whether for 
stitution, of which cramming in its grosser forms is only one of | turning Greek and Latin into English, or English into Greek or 
the incidental and coarser results. When academic honours | Latin, and the highest excellence at which they aim in either 
were invented, depending no longer upon some work of learning | case is to produce a party-coloured mosaic, composed of bits of 
or art, the result of special genius or talent matured by academic | borrowed jewellery, with here a cracked pearl and there a 
study, and the fruit of an intellectual growth fostered under | splinter of diamond, there a flower from Chaucer and here a 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, the whole conditions of | quaint nugget from Bacon, and all this not by any means for the 
University success were reversed. Formerly a scholar, though | sake of ornament or finery. Very far from it. The most 
residing at the University and enjoying all its advantages, could | fasiidious artist could not have a more rocted contempt for 
acquire a name only by that kind of maturity in study which finery than atrue Cambridge man. If they embroider these 
enabled him to add to the stock of human thought, either by the laborious scraps of many colours, and stow them away ready for 
direct results of positive learning or by the beautiful form which competitive use, it isin the single-minded pursuit of the most 


he contributed to the materials already worked out by other men. | absolute accuracy, which they fondly think attainable, combined 
If he only learnt what other men had said or done before him, with- | with a!l the graces of idiomatic rendering, and strange though it 
out adding anything of his own worthy the name of an addition | may seem, it is, we believe, strictly true, that the majority 
to the existing fund, or putting old materials into a new and | ultimately fa!l into believing that this is the real end of scholar- 
better form, such a man, however useful, was felt to have no | ship, and these translations the highest embodiment of classical 
claim to “ honours” in any proper sense of the word. He passed | art superadded to classical truth. As well might we tack the 
unnoticed. The Barrows aud the Bacons, the Newtons and the | nose of an Assyrian to the face of a Chinaman, put a pigtail at 
Bentleys, were men of a different stamp. They would have | the top, the legs of a Cherokee Indian at the bottom, and fancy 
smiled at the notion of being crowned with academic laure!s | we had created the perfect man ! 
merely for learning in a very mutilated form what other men had It would scarcely have been possible for men of so much 
learnt before them. And yet the direct tendency of a competitive | earnestness, devotion, and ability, as many of them un loubtedly 
tripos, weighted with overwhelming pecuniary bribes, is ex.cily to | are, to have fallen complaceutly into such an illusion, if the cou- 
discard everything original, because anything original may, and | stipating tendency of the disproportionate prizes under compe- 
probably will not ‘ pay,” whereas set results have a fixed and | tition at Cambridge had not bound down their thought into an 
marketable value. Accordingly, any one familiar with Cambridge | iron groove, from which it should be the very aim of University 
knows that literal translations abound there, very literal, very |culture to emancipate them. We need hardly add that some 
bald, very “accurate” (accurate is the adjectivum loci), and cer- lof them, and, which will not be denied, more especially the 
tainly very useful to large numbers of men, the aim of whose col- ‘Trinity men, rebel against the tyranny of such a system. They 
legiate life, so far as learning is concerned, is so to be able to con- | try, no doubt, to enlarge the framework of classical reading, 
strue any particular classical author as to defy the ingenuity of the | and to encourage a more scholarly spirit. But, on the whole, 
examiner in proving them incorrect in the smallest pariicular, | their rebellion does not, and, against such odds, cannot, transcend 
Now it may be shown almost to demonstration, taking larze | the limits of an occasional snarl. The majority of the men who 
averages, that in order to carry out this one lowest aim, it is | take high honours, are poor men working for a livelihood. With 
absolutely necessary to sacrifice every single higher attribute of | the chance of a provision for life before them, it is idle to preach 
a really good translation. For, in order so to translate the spirit |to them about original thought or comprehensive study, the 
of the author, the age to which he belonged, the general sources | formation of taste or the training for independent labour, and 
of his thought and style, his own personal genius, his place in | tutors who have a regard for their pupils struggling for exist- 
the chain of literature, in a word, all the questions which consti- lence, would think it a cruel mockery not to warn them against 
tute the essence and the highest fruit of scholarship, must be dili- | leaving the beaten track. Accordingly they do warn them 
gently eschewed, under penalty of certain and ignominious compe- | against it most earnestly, kindly, and on every fitting occasion. 
titive failure—for failure has bezome ignominious at Cambridge — | And, inasmuch as a manis liable to be examined in all the classics, 
and we challenge any sincere man to deny it. We know it will be | and it is absolutely impossible that he can study them all ex- 
said that, under the present system, a Jarger number of men get | haustively in the time required, ail really literary and historical 
a sterner training than they would otherwise get. We do not | questions, everything, in fact, beyond the letter and appertaining 
wish to deny this, and we greatly admire the stern element in to the spirit, is carefully thrown into the background, and by 
the Cambridge training. But we are here only concerned to trace | curious misapplication of the opprobrious epithet called “ cram.” 
the effect of the classical tripos upon the highest kind of scholar- | ‘The stray paper set upon criticism and the history of classical 
ship, upon true wsthetical culture, as distinguished from mere | literature is contemptuonsly called the “cram” paper, and 
training. We have no wish to blame a University we love, but those who take the trouble to answer it are goodnaturedly 
only to describe what we think we see. Again, it will be said | chafled by their fellow undergraduates, We remember a paper 
that, at all events, the successful candidates are able to devote | set by one of the most cultivated and accomplished members of 
their life to original thought. Those who say this forget that | the University, containing a question requiring the illustration 
n nine cases in ten the severity of the preparatory training fixes |of the truth that “philology is the handmaid of history.” 
the lines of thought for ever, and withers up every channel but | These, if we well remember, were the aciual words. The ques- 
that of mental acquisitiveness. tion stood first on the paper, and, as the men read it, a suppres- 
To study an ancient author in a comprehensive spirit requires sed, but well defined, ironical chuckle might have been heard from 
me, reflection, a comparatively slow purification of taste, with a , one end of the hall to the other. But that which really tells is 
* The Orations of Demosthenes against Mac rtatus. Leochares, S'ephanus I, Stephanus translation. And this is practised as a knack, independently of 


I, @c. Translated by Charies Raun Kennedy. Forming the Fifth and concluding | a} ions i _ lan S68. 8 : 
Volume of the Works of Demosthenes. London: Henry G. Bohn. con | all questions concerning the author, for itis impossible to 
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master all, and therefore needless to master any. First in the 
scale of merit stands the bald, literal, correct translation, con- 
cerning which the student often boasits—it is a stereotyped 
joke by this time—with a thankful heart and exulting spirit, 
that he translated such and such a passaye with unimpeachable 


fidelity, and had not the remotest notion what on earth it all | 


meant. Next comes the translation creeping close to the shore, 
yet occasionally snatching timidly at a vernacular idiom, with 
a fearful sense of forbidden fruit, the insecurity of life in general, 
and the awful chances of examinations in particular. Highest 
of all stands the University pet and pupil of some half-dozen 
University magnates, who have bestowed upon him the rich 
accumulated stores of all their classical gourmandise, and a life 
spent in rasping Sophocles, and A&schylus to fit Shakespeare, 
and deflowering Shakespeare to fit 2schylus and Sophocles. 


Tf we have succeeded in expressing ourselves clearly, we shall | 


have less difficulty in explaining the veculiarities of Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s translations of Demosthenes. They are the work 
of one of the most accomplished among modern Cambridge scholars. 
They are, therefore, in the main extremely accurate. But their aim 
is'to escape from the baldness of literal translation, while retaining 
the fidelity necessary to defy the examiner. This is their first 
aim. ‘Their second, is to embody critical scholarship in such a 
way as to seem to say :—‘ Time forbids me in the limits of an 
examination to write notes upon each word of this passage. But 
if you attend to my choice of English you will see that I am a per- 
fect masterof all the discussions respecting each point. I defy you 
to prove me incorrect. I defy you to say that my English is not 
the most terse and elegant English consistent with translation per- 
formed by the hour-glass, and with an accurate knowledge of 
the exact critical sense of the vocables before me. I defy you 
not to give me the highest marks.” In other words, Mr. 
Kennedy's translations are those which a very first-rate senior 
classic, with the reputation of really fine scholarship, might write 
for the championship of the tripos or the Chancellor's medal. 
This is their fundamental character, very much softened by profes- 
sional studies at the bar—one essential qualification at least 
towards any fair translation of Demosthenes—and a professed desire 
on Mr. Kennedy’s part to give a free translation for the benefit of 
the general reader. But a Cambridge Senior Classic could no more 
give a really free translation than a steam-engine could meander 
like a pony chaise. Nor would it be desirable, if he could. Even 
Mr. Kennedy's substitution of English law terms, such as parish, 
jury, indictment for deme, dicast, graphe, can hardly be called a 
liberty, since the use of the Greek terms would be scarcely con- 
sistent with any English properly so called. The good qualities 
—and they are very notable—of Mr. Kennedy's translations are 
the absence of all frippery and display ;—for in a translation of 
Demosthenes borrowed tit-bits would be out of the question— 
reverence for the text of the author, a masculine straightforward- 
ness of expression, a keen external sense of the nearest English 
combination of idioms that will fit the Greek, and a more or less 
felicitous application of English law terms. Considered as con- 
tributions to the library of the scholar, they possess an unques- 
tionable value. On the other hand, they can never, we think, 
occupy a place in English literature as Langhorne’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch, or even as Leland’s Demosthenes, though 
Leland probably wanted the abundant materials of which Mr. 
Kennedy could avail himself. Lord Brougham says of Leland, 
that though he wrote good English, he did not translate Demos- 
thenes as a practical statesman would have done. This is partly 
true. But Leland is very homogeneous and musical, and homo- 
geneity of style depending upon a central conception in trans- 
fusing an author from one language into another, is essential to 
literary duration, and differs fundamentally from even the most 
accurate mosaic of idioms pieced together ab externo. Lord 
Brougham’'s view, that Demosthenes should be translated by a 
practical statesman, lawyer, and orator, is a sound one. His own 
translation of the “Crown” is indescribably pretentious and heavy. 
He had the merit of a good intention. Mr. Kennedy is never 
pretentious and never heavy. Lord Brougham, after an ela- 
borate criticism of Cicero’s attempts at a translation of Demos- 
thenes, out-Cicero’s Cicero in parliamentary fluff, and the 
mouthing, rotatory talk so dear to British audiences. The 
piercing directness, the almost contempt of language, the white 
and shining brilliancy of Demosthenes, softened by the grace of 
the Attic tongue, are smothered in the hard and gritty cotton of 
Lord Brougham’s oratory. Mr. Kennedy's habits of Cambridge 
accuracy, and his Cambridge contempt for mere words, have 
given a directness of effect to his translation which is very 
Demosthenean. But he is hard, and his melody disjointed and 





halting, arisiag from the choice of idiomatic language bit by bit 
to fit the Greek, but not molten in a central conception arising 
out of the nature of the translator himself. His mosaic is 
wonderfully good and lifelike, but it is a mosaic. The sweep of 
a central unity is lost. 

Ip attempting to describe faithfully it is not easy to escape the 
imputation of ill-will or satire. But we must again repeat that, 
for the many and great excellencies of Cambridge education, we 
feela very sincere respect and admiration. If we have taken 
pains to point out what appear to us to be certain patent and 
inevitable results of the classical tripos, as it is at present con- 
ducted, and of the evil effeets of the enormous prizes upon the 
studies of the undergraduates, it is in the hope that the many 
distinguished members of that University, whose name and 
associations are dear to us, may not relax their efforts to over- 
come defects which they appreciate even far more than we are 
able to do. 


MADAME DE GIRARDIN.* 

Tuts book, a repertory of some of the brilliant remarks on life and 
character with which the writings of Madame Emile De Girardin 
abound, may be regarded as quite an exception to the general 
rule which teaches us to look upon selections of clever passages 
from miscellaneous works as mostly dull and uninteresting. 
Madame de Girardin’s was an extraordinarily rich mind. 
Whatever she wrote had not only the merit of a purpose 
more or less well fulfilled, but was also teeming with general 
ideas, gathered up and expressed with the greatest nicety and 
vividness. One cannot open the volume anywhere without a sense 
of uncommonness : of rich humour, and strong good sense. Original 
observations on the tendencies of what was passing before her 
meet the eye everywhere, and the extraordinary instinct makes 
up often for the want of depth und width. 

The woman who could be so honest with herself, and so 
faithful to others, after undergoing in youth the ordeal of 
exhibition for beauty and talent, after being pushed forward 
by an ambitious mother, and drenched with flattery almost in 
childhood, must have had a considerable foundation of moral 
strength. But this was not all—if, in her hatred of what seemed 
to her petty and insincere, she dealt out hasty censure, some- 
times in the wrong place, she was at least equally eager to 
repair the effects of her own precipitancy—she could humble 
herself and do all that penitence dictated to assuage the wounds 
her too hasty sareasm had occasioned. Of course, any woman 
gifted with such wit was to be feared when she misused it; but, 
together with her predominant perception of the comic side of 
life, there was great tenderness towards sufferers—she could 
be kindly and devoted—it was of the essence of her nature to be 
so. She was very fond of children. Her own childlessness 
was a perpetual grief; she would watch beside the sick bed of 
an infant with untiring love. She bore her own last dreadful 
malady—cancer, with patience and cheerfulness; and death at the 
age of fifty-one was met without dismay. She supported her hus- 
band firmly in his political disgraces, and would have shared his 
dungeon, or, if there had been need, death. Her friends were angry 
with her for the part she took in politics, helping him in the editor- 
ship of Za Presse; but she would not hearken, and only withdrew 
when thoroughly convinced of the uselessness of such efforts. Only 
in 1852 did she turn her mind away from the troubled arena, and 
in 1855 she was no more. 

There is a strong, though French, sense of duty in Madame 
de Girardin’s writings. Let us give a few words in French, 
from the “Lettres Parisiennes.” It is exceedingly expressive of 
her, and not theless truly Christian, though Englishmen may think 
is so, because it is epigrammatic Christianity :— 

“Je n'ai, pour arriver au but, qu'une petite mauvaise action a faire, 
pas trés-mauvaise, encore—eh bien! je ne la ferai pas. Il ne s’agit 
que d’étre un peu liche un seul instant pour étre trés-heureux toujours 
—eh bien! je ne veux pas tre liche, II s’agit de mentir une fois 
pour obtenir ce que je réve—eh bien! je ne veux pas mentir. Le 
priver d'un brillant destin pour rester conséquent avec ses principes— 
se sacrifier & une idée que ne doit vous rapporter que des ennuis, 


savoir qu’on sera mal jugé et braver ce cruel jug des 
oui, cela est beau, c'est tout simplement prouver Dieu.” 

Our next is in a different strain; we must, however, abridge it:— 

Smatt Men (a Portrait). 

“He was thirty-five years of age, four feet eight inches in height. 
Well to do in the world, his only grievance was he was so 
From the time he had left off growing, he had been uncomfortable. 

“« He had tried all sorts of experiments. A high hat, high-heeled boots, 
he was as upright as a giraffe, and he often raised himself on the tip of 
his toes. 








* # * > e . 





* Esprit de Madame dz Girardin, avec Preface de M, de Lamartine. Paris: 


Hetzel. 
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“ Little men, who resign themselves to their fate, are often very grace- | destruction of slavery the fire of hatred that rages between 
ful. They possess some advantage in their make—such as suppleness, | South and North would lose its fuel, and ultimately die out, 
lightness, activity—they may have a very genteel carriage. But little hile Sout! Sts eae Reais : 
men who revolt at the stinginess of nature towards them, and fight | W°"@ the Southern States would gradually regain the 
foolishly with her, never can be graceful or gentlemanly. | prosperity which slavery has undermine. or poisoned. He 

«* When any one says of a man who displeases him that he has a good | urges emancipation, therefore, not only as the right thing 
sgtiien et himself, thet Bn I, . =" a — vo vg to be done in itself, but as the surgical operation which 
man who looks discontented with himself. You cannot please him any ‘ meer % es ° 
wag: Tem eck Bim to Gener! Wo, Gack yon, to be just to mye, | can alone heal the disunion of his country, and he sees no 
Tam too awkward for a convive.’ You ask him toa recitation or to | Chance of healing in any other policy. “If this country is to be 
music—‘ No, thank yon, I am too obscure a person to make part of | saved,” says he, “ the Abolitionists are to save it.” As to the 
such a brilliant assembly.’ A party in the country—‘No, thank you, | virulent hatred entertained by the South for the North, he thinks 


as pg yr = en he sgt Dv J os ft that the feeling is extremely morbid and not very deep. “ The 
. eo J . . . 
for nothing. . : . . He is an imaginary leper, who flies his kind. | Writer of these pages was reared in the midst of hatred and con- 


Happily, this is a rare malady here in France. tempt of the Northern people, and did himself hate and despise 
. “In a Salon, the little man we describe ae — LB we idea— | them corJially during all his early youth. But fortune led him 
ow he might place himself advantageously. e avoided large men, dita es ssl Teel a a a, . 
because ma them he appeared at his smallest. He avoided beautiful | ey = sesidenee = - little Quaber euttiomnent " oe slavery 
women, because their majesty humiliated him; but what he most of all id not exist, and which, consequently, was an oasis upon & 
disliked was to meet with (what was rare) a man as small as himself. | slavery-wasted desert ;’ and the result was a deliverance from 
Oh, then, indeed, he suffered martyrdom ! | Southern illusions and antipathies, such as he evidently thinks 
Pr a Veta was nothing ; pen ee acre ager _ would be the case with others under similar experience. Another 
other torments—a curse which pursued him—a fatality which se é a a t rr ip Pes 
Ghecsel to all bis malefortance, end thet wes his name! What do you anaaiete he tells which is worth con lensing. He was consulted 
think it was? This little man’s name was M. Legrand.” | (about 1856) by a committee at Newhaven as to whether he 
. _ os ” ‘ 8 i S y y vew , 
Here is a critical passage from the “ Lettres Parisiennes:"— | knew any gentleman in the South who would come to New haven 
| to lecture in defence of slavery. He named a Mr. Fitzhugh, of 


“* We have just received a pamphlet, the title of which seems to us | y;..,:_; lia wennien “ Patlor ae : ” 
very naively loity—' The Creator and the Worlds ; or, the whole and true | Virginia, who had written works on the “ Failure of Free Society 


enscbanion of the Universe.’ | and the “ Sociology of the South.” Mr. Fitzhugh went to New- 
“This remarkable work begins thus, ‘It is not very difficult to acquire | haven in consequence, and delivered a lecture entitled “ Free 
the certainty of the existence of a Supreme Being,’-—very good—but, | Society a Failure.” Wendell Phillips came to hear it, 
better still, ‘ Nothing has ever piqued my curiosity so much as’ what | and Mr. Fitzhugh evidently took pleasure in seeing bim 

think you ? you will never guess—you must be told—‘ as God, the human | “ : : ~ . Ff “ 
|there. Next morning, his host, Mr. Samuel Foote, simply said 


soul, and the ensemble of the universe.’ age * 
“No doubt such subjects do pique curiosity, Further on, the author that he “ would take him (Fitzhugh) out to see how free society 


says, ‘I will not pronounce any opinion about the age of the world!’ | had failed.” He drove the Southern lecturer throughout New- 
“* We give him credit for that discretion. There are subjects of con- | haven and its environs; ‘‘showed him houses and cottages which 
versation which are disagreeable to all the world, evento the world would be marvels of elegance in Virginia, and informed him, 

itself; and since the universe, so say the philosophers, has a weakness ithout stint teenies thet » of thes . 
for concealing its age, one must respect this littleness on its part, and | W!H0ut any allusion to log-cabins, that many of these mansions 
belonged to mechanics, and some even to day-labourers, Fitz- 


take care not to speak of such things before it. Another time the author 
finds that the sun is beginning to grow old. ‘He loses progressively, | hugh was thunderstricken. He had proved free society a failure 


- —— ge pd grea potted any pe seats = | without ever leaving his State; nobody replied to him, but he 
eam, We cheald have ben truly grieved if that excellent orb, which | Went home answered. He always preserved an ominous silence 


has done so many services to humanity, were to change its profession, | about the visit; but he acknowledged his mistake about 
and be extinct, especially as we do mot see what we are to put / Northern society, and though before that he had invariably 


— —_ oe ne Pragya J x onggemary — 2 printed a pamphlet every six months in favour of the ‘ Sociology 
slighting words about the comets and their chevelure, the learned of the South,’ I believe he has not penned a line of the kind 


astronomer ends his tract by declaring that the universe was created for since.” Another instance of change of view is worth notice. 
ee ee 4 cee rd Se peo hey , ~ a ne Ea | “When I first came North, Iused to maintain stoutly, with my com- 
we can find in the productions of human industry anything more | P2vions, that the slaves did not desire freedom. More than twenty 

years had I lived amongst these dumb creatures, never dreaming 


perfect.” 


“Very difficult, in truth, and, for our own parts, we avow that last that any one of them had a thought of freedom. But when I 
yma — —— a sone ae + tole | returned South I found that they not only knew, what few whites 
ahanedie seicheameieel us, he wales pal iunmnaiaen te | knew, that I was antislavery ; but they were eager t consult 

ons fabrics, the billiards, the marqueterie, the cloths of Louviers, the ,™e as to how they might escape. All this took me by surprise; I 

i pbons of St. Etienne, the chairs and clocks, and spits, &c., the moun- had never hinted freedom to one of them, and it was in 
—— > arth eg pei a a ——— than the | 0B@ Of the obsecurest parts of Virginia, where Northerners 
queue “ao Relves Paristennes, vol. ii., p. 72. never come. Then I saw, for the first time, that the 

Wo stay cur hands selactently with one short anecdote. whole social system of the South is undermined. But 

: Sik sulle un alienation ohh wn wash tite if Mr. Conway manifests a gentleness to the South which is 
‘There are excelle rare among abolitionists, he pours out the whole force of his 


give, had we'space. | indignation on the politicians of the North who deal with this 


“La Duchesse de L—— arrive 4 l'eglise: la nef était pleine: plus terrible problem in a spirit of compromise and cowardice. He 


une place. Cependant elle s'avance ; et, en pressant un peu ses voisines,| __. é 7 “age > 
elle ee oi a eétablir, Tune d'elles, iomidiaitie, lui _ un regard | points out, as we have often done in this journal, that the intense 


courroucé, et marmotte, & travers ses pridres, fortes imprécations contre | passion with which the South fights for its evil prerogatives can 
les femmes qui arrivent trop tard, dont l’embonpoint devrait étre calculé, | peyer be mastered by any force to which the North 
&ec. ‘Eh bien! madame,’ lui dit la Duchesse, d’une voix trés-douce, | 1 , y ~~ ima d infinitely high 
‘priez Dieu que je maigrisse.! ” /can appeal, save the equally strong and infinitely higher 
passion springing from entire devotion to freedom; and in 
7 "lath at -tpai 7 <- ” 
THE GOLDEN HOUR. the conviction that the arch traitor is not Davis, but Slavery, 
he aims to “rescue, besides the Union, both slave and rebel,” 
| desiring that “ the only war-cry of our nation shall be, ‘ Mercy to 
| the South! Death to Slavery!’” This is the maiu purport of Mr. 








THEse vigorous pamphlets come from the best school of 
American thinkers and politicians, the ethical idealists of New 
England. Mr. Conway, however, belongs to this school by z é : : : : 
adoption, and not by birth. He is a Virginian, whose name, if | CO™Way’s hortatives, which are written in a racy American 
we mistake not, was honourably known some eight or nine | style, abounding with anecdote and apologue, classical, Biblical, 
years ago, as having resigned his pulpit at Washington, be- political, and satirical, sometimes svaring into’ transcendental 
cause he would not consent to cease preaching against slavery. | rhapsody, pesenaterened descending into shrewd Yankee humour. 
The “speciality” of his present tracts is the additional light cast | 48 t his suggestions respecting the President's course, it is not 
on the problem by his Southern antecedents. Not only does he  "ecessary to discuss here whether they are all practical. Several 
regard slavery as the sole cause of the war, and plead that of them have been already superseded by recent measures. But 
by a thorough-going anti-slavery policy, the material war-| while the leaven of compromise still lingers in the American 
power of the rebels can be speedily paralyzed, and tlie military Cabinet, such works as Mr. Conway's are needed to rouse torpid 
struggle brought to a close; but he also holds that with the | consciences. We especially commend the second pamphlet 
| (which is by far the best) to all readers who wish to hear what 
* The Rejected Stone. By a Native of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise,and Co. | the noblest Americans are really thinking and fe ‘ling amid the 


: The Golden Hour. By Moncure D. Conway, Author of “The Rejected Stone.” - Bs zi ‘ 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. mortal struggle in which their country is engaged. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Love's Last Labour not Lost. By George Daniel, Author of “ Merrie 
England in the Olden Time.” (Pickering.)—The volume bearing this 
rather enigmatic title appears to consist of some of the minor contents 
of Mr. Daniel's portfolio, both prose and verse, selected on no principle in 
particular, and published in the well-known Aldine form. The prose 
department of the book is composed of a number of scattered papers 
chiefly on literary or archwolgical subjects, on which Mr. Daniel evidently 
dwells with enthusiasm, and writes with pleasure. His productions do 
not appear to us to bear the impress of a powerful mind; but we think 





we can gather from them that their author is a gentleman possessed of | 


cultivated tastes, a kindly, gossiping disposition, Tory predilections, and 
a certain amount of that mild humour which it is the fashion to call 
“Jambent.” Mr. Daniel's verses, which are almost exclusively of a 
devotional cast, are not remarkable for vigour, but are pleasantly and 
smoothly written. 

Letters by “Historicus” on Some Questions of International Law. Mac- 
millan and Co )—Most of our readers will, doubtless, remember the 


series of letters on international law which, under the signature of | ‘ : Tac ig a : é Anestcagee 
eae es Se - . | cessful in catching their spirit, his productions being distinguished from 


“ Historicus,” have occasionally appeared in the Times since the com- 
mencement of the American war. It is these letters which, with some 
additions, are now reprinted in the volume before us. The ignorance of 
the majority of the general public respecting the subject treated of in 
this work is probably scarcely less than the interest which recent events 
have compelled them to take in such matters. We are, therefore, glad 
to welcome, in a compact and génerally accessible form, what we believe 
to be a sound and accurate exposition of the law on several of the lead- 
ing questions of international jurisprudence. An hour or two spent in 
the careful perusal of these letters will enable any one to form a trust- 
worthy opinion on many of the questions which have lately been, and 
are still, agitating the public mind. “ Historicus” deserves especial 
thanks for his complete and telling exposure of M. Hautefeuille’s attrac- 
tive and entirely worthless book on international law, 

Tropical Fibres ; their Production and Economic Extraction. By E. G. 


Squier. (Madden.)—Mr. Squier is an American gentleman who, having 


resided for some time in tropical America, has formed the opinion that 
the fibres of many plants which grow in that region are eminently 
suited for textile purposes. The only drawback to their employment for 
this object has, he says, been the want of any efficient means for ex- 
tracting and preparing the fibre ; and now that this difficulty has been 
removed by the invention of an American machine for that purpose, he 
thinks that the time has come for him to communicate what informa- 
tion he has picked up on the subject. The plants which he enumerates 
belong to the agave, pine-apple, plantain, lily, palm, and screw-pine 
families, and he states that their fibres are adapted for the manufacture 
not only of the strongest cordage, but also of the finest cambric. Mr. 
Squier’s information is somewhat meagre, and does not come to much; 
but it is very probable that some of the products which he mentions 
might repay further examination. 

Ballads from Scottish History. By Norval Clyne. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—A gentleman, whose name is Norval, has put together in this 
nice-looking little volume a number of ballads on various events in 
Scottish history, ranging from the advent of St. Columba to the Union 
with England. Although Norval is, no doubt, a warm admirer of the 
noble old Scotch ballads, yet we can scarcely say that he has been suc- 


the originals by a superfluity of polish, and at least a corresponding 
deficiency in vigour. He devotes a few pages in an appendix to vindi- 
cating the antiquity of the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens” from the im- 
putations that have been cast upon it by Mr. R. Chambers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Analecta Graeca Minora, by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. (Bell and Daldy).—The Life of 
Hugh Miller (S. W. Purtridge).—A Manual for Communion Classes, by C. P. Clark, 
M.A. (Bell and Daldy).—Stories from the Lips of the Teacher (E. T. Whitfield).—Up and 
Down in the World, by B. Jerrold (Skeet Brothers)—Philip of Kiénigsmarkt, by M. 
Pearce (Pickering)—The Elopement, by L. Fairfax (Freeman).—Captain Dangerous, 
by George A. Sala (Tinsley Brothers)—Value—its Nature, Kinds, Measurement, by J. 


| Holbrey (Effingham Wilson).—Page's Introductory Text-book of Physical Geography 


(Blackwood).—Chronicon Abbatie De Evesham, by W. D. Macray (Longmans).—Heart 
and Cross, by the author of “ Margaret Maitland” (Hurst and Blackett).—Pictures of 
German Life in the 18th and 19th Centuries, by Mr. Malcom (Chapman and Hall).— 
The Pentateuch, by J. J. Tayler, B.A. (Longmans).—Joseph Anstey; or, the Patron 
and the Protégé, by T. 8S. Heury (John Wilson). 








AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE} § T E 


O-E 





XUM 


BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, £.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveeccur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, aud other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Orvamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails; Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROIX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and 











IDO N— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 
eer. — Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY’S Invention. Secured by letters patent, 
December, 1852.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a 
lifetime, are made and fitted in a few hours, without 
pain or extraction, on chemically prepared India-rubber, 
the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; 
no wires or fasteuings required; they defy detection, 
and afford an amount of comfort unattainable by any 


universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | Other material. —CONSULTATIONS FREE.—9 GROSVENOR 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and | STREET, GROSVENOR sQuane.—No connection with any 


Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu - 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

y TJHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOUC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&ec. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Prive 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London- 





T UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 

PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 





one of the same name. 








| IMMEL’S PERFUME FOUNTAIN, 
as used in Princess Alexandra's bridal boudoir, 
on her marriage day, is now extensively patronized by the 
nobility and gentry for the drawing-room, ball-room, 
supper-table, &c. It is easy to work, and can be deco- 
rated to match any apartment. Price from £1 103. Rim- 
mel's Patent Vaporiser for purifying and perfuming the 
atmosphere. Price from ts. Sold by all the trade. 
RIMMEL, perfamer, 96 Strand, and 24 Cornhill. 


EAUTIFUL forEVER.—ALABASTER 

POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. ‘These costly preparations render 
the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond compari- 
som.—Can be had only at Madame RacneE.’s, 47 ine 
Bond street. 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 

LENFIELD STARCH, 

By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE— 
pt The greatest aud most useful invention ot the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous tluid, which graduaily restores 
the humun hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
ou the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour, 

Oue bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 
Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of uudoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application. 











= CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
a.m. till8 pan Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE, 


YOYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON, 

\& STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profes- 
sion and the public in general that the PUMP ROOM is 
OPEN from the first Monday in May until the end of 
OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course of the 
most RenowNep CONTINENTAL Miverat Warers, with 
the same happy results as at the Natural Springs. 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year atthe Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errecrs of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 

None are genuine which have not the name of “Struvg” 
on the label, and on the red stamp over the cork. 


DAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream, Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Paper...........28 0d 
Super thick ditto......38 3d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s per 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 1s, or 3s 9d per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6 per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious i t, pr i by Con- 
hoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Paris’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackwkLL, Messrs. 
Banciay and Sons, London, &e., &c.,aud by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


] OWLANDs’ KALYDOR is universally 

esteemed by ladies for its improving and beautify- 
ing effects on the complexion and skin. 1t eradicates all 
redvess, ten, pimples, spots, freckles, and discvlourations, 
and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd. per bottle, Sold by chemists and 
perfumers. 

e*s Ask for“ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR.” 
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ARMY CONTRACTS. 
ENDERS will be recived 


AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











Office until Noon on the 5th of MAY, from persons Estab! ed in 1856.—Kmpowered by Special Acts of 
who may be willing to enter into Contracts w supply | Par t 
I | Offices: 1 Dale street 1; 20 and 21 Poult: 
BREAD and 3 EAT Th ‘ 
in such quantities as may be required for the use of Her | “ORCOR. ene ; 
Majesty's Land F yrees stationed in th e following places, awe ANNU AL REPORT for the past year show 


follo g results—to which the attention of the pub 
| rev que st ed, as evidencing the progress and } 
Company. 


AGCTRCLAZED FUNDS, £1,417.808 
4. 41. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £486. 06. 


from Ist JUNE to 30th NOVEMBER, 1863. 
1. Brompton House, Tiyde Park, pane Kensington. 
9. Regent's Park, St. Johu’s Wood, and Portman Street 
Barracks. 
$. Welling on Barracks, Buckingham Palace, afd St 
George's Barracks. 





sition of th 


No, 2. December, 1302. 
Dr. 
t To Paymentof Dividend on paid-np capital, 
aut nt. per lt-year 


Dern E LIVE RPOOL AND LONDON Prorit and Loss Account, from Ist January to 3lst 
t this FIR! 7 





50,000 0 0 
20,000 0 0 


t ” 





By Balance from 1861......£10,450 3 10 
5 Less Donation to Lancashire 


4, The Tower. Aunual Premiums in the Life D ane sat .. £138,703 cl ire Operative 
5. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. Accumulated Life Reserva .......0.+.... rest ihe & rE = ts oe ™ rr ie 500 0 0 
‘ eg Court. The liability of P roprietors is unlimited. —_——- _ 9.990 310 
. indsor. r , , Prog 
; P . ° SWINTON BOULT, S otl ipany. ty Balance of Profit and 
8. Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to SOHN A TKI rr very soe dy oy ; ‘ ~ “at. Head Office 


Shoreham. 








9. Croydon. 
10. Sandhurst. bette aii se 

Separate Tenders for Bread and for Meat must be made B" rANNIA LIFE 
for each of the above-mentioned Stations or Barracks as COMPANY. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia 
separately grouped and numbered, ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 

‘orms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may 
be obtained on application at this office, by letter 
or in person, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 


1 Princes street, Bank, London, 


and signed, aud no Tender will be noticed unless delivered | Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


at the undermentioned office, under closed envelope 
(marked on tha outside, “Tender for Commissariat 
Supplies”), before Noon on the 5th MAY next. 
W. H. MATURIN, Deputy Commissary -Geveral. 
Deputy Commissary-General’s Office, 
5 New Street, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
10th April, 1863. 


OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 
GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established 


(With Profits.) 


Age. 














for the convenience of capitalists, and for enabling in is. d/£s. a. Yrs. Mths.!/2 8s. d/Ss.digsd 
vestors to have an interest or dormant share in commer- | 30/1 1 912 3 6 30 0 |2 7 31 4 201238 
cial undertakings of every description, without incurring | 49 1 9 2 218 4 3 27 614 40194 
liability beyond the capital actually embarked in each | 50/2 2 »6 4 5 0 6 2 7lol 4 60125 
case; and also, by an efleciive organization and the as-/ 60,3 6 8613 4, 9 |2 8 ol 4 80126 
sociation of capitalists, to eccnomise expenditure and ANDREW FRANCIS, Sceretary. 


obtain the largest possible dividends Or profits on invest ‘ a 
ments, tovether with faciliiies, hitherto unattainab'e, for 7TaIw — 
obtaining infurm«tion, and forming a correct judgment as T™ E N’ r Y NINTH ANNUAL R EPOR’ r 
to the merits of investments. of the AGRA and UNITED SERVICE BANK, 
Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase (Limited.) 
of shares in jeint-stock companies, railway, steamship, Drrecrors. 
bank, insurance, mining, and miscellaneous, by a systeim Grorce Gorpon Macruersoy, Esq., Chairman. 
of free registration, which presents unequalled facilities | Cranes GRENVILLE MANSEL, Esq., Deputy Chairman? 
for transter alike iu town aud couutry, and saves the | George Hay Donaldson, | John Carrington Palmer, 
resent heavy charge of the dealers or ** turu of the mar- Esq. esq. 
et” on both sides, Lieut-Col. Henry Doveton. | Major-Gen. James Ramsay. 
Orrices.—15 George street Mansion House, London, | Ald. Thomas Quested Finnis. | Lieut-Gen Duncan Sim. 
F.C. Col. James Hoiland. — Syduey Stopford, 
BANKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France, | Li2ut-Col. James Horsburgh Fsq. 

King William street, EC. Macdonald. James Thomson, ~~ 
MANaGeRs.—Messrs. Salter and St. John. Robt. Guthrie Mac gregor, Willi um Hardiuge ‘I yler, 
GeNerar Maxacer—Maginto: sh Balfour, Esq. 
LoxpoN ManacGer—William Shipman, Esq. 
AUDITORS 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., and John Hill 
Williams, Esq. 

SOLICITORS. 
Messrs Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 20 Austinfriars. 
At the Twenty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of the 


The Commercial Institute presents many valuable 
features of great importance to every investor, but es- 
pecially interesting to the retired merchant or trader, 
whose business experience and habits dispose him to- 
wards investments in which that experience may be use- 
fully applied and some little oce upation be also found to 
the man of business desirous of employing his surplus 
funds, and to the smaller investor, in town or country, 
whose fucilities for judicious investment, and means of } 
forming a correct judgment in such mutters, are fre- | Shareholders, held on Saturday, the 11th April, 18.3, at 
quently limi:ed. }t o banking-house of the Company, 27 Cannon street, 
| 








EXTRACTS FROM THE Press. 

“The chief object will be to facili: ate the formation of | 
combinations of persons who may wish (o enter into part- | 
nership under limited liability. This object is legitimate, | 
and may xvid the developoment of many useful enter- | 
prises.”"—7ijnes City Ariicle, April 13, 1843. | 

| 


ele the notice convening the Slesting and the follow- 
ing re port and statement of accounts were read :— 

The Directors beg to submit to the shareholders the 
audited accounts for the year ended 3lst December last, 
exhibiting a surplus of £173,815 17s. 5d. 

The Directors regret to say that a very serious loss has 
been sustained by the opium frauds at Hong Kong, the 
| je gc er h they have deemed it their duty to write 

> ones P , . off to debit of the reserv ni ccc ng to y 
hes a — — a ee = tame ee a | vested ~ Canteen | aoe a 
Biandard City Article, Apeil19, 1863, |g Out of the above sum of £173,815 17s. 5d., the Dires 
pte 2 es . ors have paid the 1 riden¢ onus, ti 

“It is stated to have been well recived, and to bo likely | {9 £120,000. i eet cated rad Salones £58 ait 
to include a considerable body of subscribere.”— Morning Sen: Gi: an eats atthe senerred Genk. Ghd nae ata 
Star City Article, April 15, 1863. #8. Od., 6 reserved fund, ich how stands 


* . 92,658 17s. 8d. 
“Will no doubt prove of great value to persons de- at £1! . , . , : 
sirous of investing their money in mercantile and Since the last Annual Meeting, the Directors have 


*_ opened a Branch of the Bank at Sydney, under the 
other firms."—AMorning Advertiser City Article, April 14, | management of Mr. Alexander Ci ampbell, the progress of 
which has been satisfactory. 

The house occupied by the Bank in Calcutta has long 
been found insufficient for the extended business at that 
Presidency; and the Directors are glad to report that a 

Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation on | most eligible site has been secured, on which suitable 
application. | premises will be immediately erected. 


LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE The Directors have purchased the freehold of the 


premises in Cannon street, on favourable terms. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Proprietors will have to elect Auditors for the 
Instituted 1824. Capital, Five Mititons sterling. | ensuing year, and the present Auditors offer themselves 
President—Sir Moses Monveriore, Bart. 


| for re-election. 
Tre Asscrances in a variety of forms fully explained 
in the Company's Prospectus. 
Fire Pociciers issued at reduced rates for Mercantile The AGRA and UNITED SER SERVICE BANK (Limited). 


“Is likely to attract the attention of the commercial 
community."—Daily Telegraph City Article, April 14, 





63. 
“It is formed under respectable and pepteeet | 
—— "—Money Market Review City Article, April 11 





| 
| 
| 


By order of the Board, 
MACKINTOSH BAL BALFOUR, General Manger. 


Assurances. : ~1. B 36 
ALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1862. 
FoREIGN ASSURANCES arranged at Moderate Pre- ‘ 9 Tinties seamen 

miums. | To Paid- -up Capital £1.000,000 0 0 


F. A. FNGELBACH, Actuary. 

D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses furnished on application. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 





» Reserved yy 
» Amount due by ‘the “Bank for Cus- 
tomers’ Balances, Fixed Deposits, 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit. 


20 000 0 O 








ASSURANCE 


Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
(W ithout Profits. ) 





,.George Gordon Macpherson, E-sq., Chairman, ia the | 


re 
Branches to 3lst Dec., 
1862 (after making pro- 
vision for bad aud doubt- 
ful debts) ..+...-+.+. . 330,17 ll 3 
Less Total Expenditure of 
Head Office and Branches, 
including rent, income-tax, 
taxes, stamps, salaries, and 
miscellaneous charges, &c., 
£70,875 7 3; and Interest 
allowed on current and de- 
posit accounts £101,356 105 
172,251 17 8 








163,885 13 7 


£173,815 17 5 
G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. 


No. 3. RESERVED — Account, 3lst December, 
}2. 


Dr. 
To Loss sustained at Hon “ Kong by the 
Opium Frauds ............. o-ee. £61,156 19 9 


192,658 17 8 


» Balance at credit of Reserved F ‘und . 





£253,815 17 5 
Cr. 
£200,000 0 0 


By Amount on 3!st December, 1861 .... 
» Transferred from Profit and Luss 
Accouut, @8 ADOVE ... sce. seeeeeees 








253,815 17 5 
G. B. DALBY, Chief. faemenbent, 
We have examined the preceding statements (Nos.1, 
2, and 3), with the books, vonchers, and securities, at the 
Tie ad Oitice in London, and with the detailed returns and 
balance depen signed by the Auditors of the several 
branches, and we hereby certify to the correctness and 
satisfac nah cha = ter thereof. 
VM. NEWMARCH, F.RS., } 
; HILL WILLIAMS, 
London, 31st March, 1863. 
The following resolutions were duly moved, seconde, 
and carried unanimously :— 
1. That the report and statements which have been read 
to the Meeting, and previously circulated to the share- 
holders in Europe, be adopted. 
2. That Major Robert Guthrie MacGregor, Lieutenant- 
General Duncan Sim, John Carrington Palmer, Esq., 
and William Hardinge Tyler, Esq., be re-elected Direc- 
tors. 
3. That William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., and Johr 
Hill Williams, Esq., be Auditors for the present year. 
| 4. That an annuity of Company's rupees, four thousand 
perannum, be granted to Mr, John Parsick, Chief Ac- 
| conntant of the Caleutta branch, on his retirement, 
caused by failing health and almost total blinduess, after 
| 30 years’ service. 

5. That the thanks of the shareholders be given to the 
Board of Directoss for their careful control of the Bank's 
affairs ; to the General Manager, Mr. Mackintosh Balfour; 
to the London Manager, Mr. William Shipman; and to 
the local committees and managers of the branches, for 
the satisfact »ry manner in which they have conducted the 
business of the Bank for the past year; and to the audi- 
tors, for their efficient supervision of the accounts. 

6. That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 

G. G. MACPHERSON, Chairman. 


T ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
and LIFK INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


London : 73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
Liverpool: Brown's buildings, Exchange. 





; Auditors. 





Fire. Lire. 
Capital. Capital. 
£1,000,000. £10,000. 
BOARDS OF DIRECTION, 
LonpDon. 


CHAIRMAN.—F, W. Russell, M.P., Esq. (Chairman of 
the National Discount Company). 
Fire— Mr. Alderman Dakin 
(Dakin Bros.). 
Lite—J. H. Mackenzie, Esy., 
Gresham House. 
ExTRacts FROM Fire Company's Report. 
Fire premiums for the first uine months, to 
Slst December, 1862, exceed .......... coovs seve £25,000 
of which amount, during the last quarter, up- 
| wards of £16,000 have been received, being an 
increase of 173 per cent. over the second, and 
500 per cent. over the first quarter. 
The loses are under ........ 00.0000. teeeceee £4,000 
or 16 per ceut. of the net premiums, after deduct- 


| ing for re-assurances. 





| Depcry CHAIRMEN 


Ciroular Motes, Se........«-.. ee $780,973 711 Tbe balance on the nine months’ business is 

MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. ap MUMBA TIED encccecensccocicccs 73.815 17 5 —- OE sccceesene : emias ons : oa > ‘ mt 006 
mh A ~_ @ Insurances On house property nave een c 
HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- £7,163,5 5 4| cent. of the home insurances, the risks ordinarily ped oe 

é BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that : - tr, | Special being ouly 8 per cent. 
ey are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the " i The new life premiums for the first six months exceed 

security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and By Se be tone “ Heat ‘tlie and £654,936 10 0 £1,000, assuring £141,700. 

five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods | 2 Santemnens temeaiehen ai oe 2 an =e 456,820 8 ¢| Home and foreign tire and life insurances at moderate 


of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders. 
pene og oe Se the whole term—payable half- | 
early, bythe Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in . che 5 
dion—are issued with each Bond. All communica. | poe ery yo ey ey —_ 
tions to be addressed to Gronce J. Jerrerson, Esq., ” Bills purchased, Discounts. Loans, 
Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. P . d 
By Order of ._ Stan 
N HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, a ie 8, 1862. 


» Freehold Premises in Cannon street, 
London, Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Agra, and Lahore, and Lease- 








7,163,502 5 4 
G. B. DALBY, Chief ‘Accountant. 


8, 
Peetu hiatesiistecssvemniaces RONG © 01 


premiums. 
| MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates, 
Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 
Special features, see book prospectus. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


MPERIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL., 36s. ; 

Port, 36s.; Champagne, 36s—ImpeRIaL Wine 

ComPaxy, 314 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 Joha 
street, Crutched Friars, F.C. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
> 2RS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
TEES ot Ste. Gavter, Robe, Kadina. and Wallarox . 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C.,, March 31, 1863. 








d hoes GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 

COMPANY. | 

FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications fur sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above Stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of | 
44 per cent. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, April, 1863. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Panctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden’ 
WEEKLY. ‘ : 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY, 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. ; 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W.; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, ..C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, | 








Established 26 years. 





| 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, | 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 ann 68 | 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, | 

Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's | 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

EsTABLIsHeD IN Saerriecp, A.D., 1810. 

\ APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE | 

KNIVES. | 


i 
None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade | 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is oceasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory haudles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
Esau. df ass. | 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table 


| 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
Oue-and-a-balf Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O01 14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 6015 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 Gv 6 6 








Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6/916 6 
MANU FACIORY—QUEEN'’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, | 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


YSSLER’'S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Caudles, Table Glass &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Preseuts. | 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. | 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, | 
Broad street. 











Established 1807. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT & PILLS 
counteract most diseases. Causes which deter- 

mine the health or sickness of large communities should 
be carefully investigated, and when possible they should 
be removed. Where this is impracticable their baneful | 
«ffects should be investigated by such well-known puri- 
tiers and healers as Holloway’s Pills aud Ointment. They 
prove in the hand of all sufferers the greatest boon where 
health is the object of search, and when immediate re- 
storation is the only safeguard against continued indis- 
position. Holloway’s remedies will succeed under the 
most uofavourable circumstances in casting out all im- 





purities, strengthening every weakness, and regulating any | 
disordered functions. No medicine can equal them for 
advancing the public health and protecting delicate per- 
sons from unnecessary pain. 





pure and 


| Royal Highness, 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 


CHRISTIAN AND 


RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 











[ts | ‘ 

7 i = 

Ss 2s |: 

= ma | 

~ | ~ re 

£s.d/g¢ 3. d/£ s. dle s.d, 
12 Table Forks .......... 1 13 02 40210 Ola 2, 
12 Table Spoons .......... 11302 402 W0215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ........ [L 40/1 12 01 15 01 170 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ |L 40/112 01 15 0/1 170 
12 Tea Spocns --esore OIGOL QOL SOL TO 
6 Egg Spoons, ¢ !s 9 100013869 15 00150 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... 0 600 800 900 96 
1 GravySpoon .......... 9 6601000 11 0 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ae lo 3430 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. (0 180 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|0 260 360 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. {1 40/1 7 61 10 0/1 12 0 
1 Butter Knife ........ ee lo 260 580 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 010001700 17 01 O00 
1 


Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 460 50/0 56 
| 





Total ............ [9 19 913 103.1419 6lle 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


Oh TLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON u, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 

| Table | D'ss'rt Carv'rs 
Ivory Handles. |Kuiv's | Kniv's |" or 

| per | per | oo 

|Dozen.'Dozen.| *™*- 








ls. dja d.| 5 a. 














$}-inch ivory handles............ 126/100 12 
34-inch fine ivory handles.........| 15 0 | 11 6 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles ..,.| 180 |} 140/ 4 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 240 ;170!} 7 8 
i-inch finest African ivory handies} 32 0 | 260/11 0 
| Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 40 0 30,1 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silv r terules| w0)}430/)17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } | ., . ee 
GNF PRMOER 220.000 r0rrcee seep] oe | HO} FT S 
Silver handles of any pattern .. . 840); 540/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives| | 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| s. dj s. d, 
White bone handles ............| 11 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 210/170 46 
B'ack horn-rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 14 0 4 0 


| Ditto, very strong riveted handles| 12 0 90 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Di<h-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, M urble Chimney-piecs s, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
ow-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 





| 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 


man yard, London 
SON'S 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 

Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 

A Price-list sent free on application. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, E.C. 





Established 1784. 





C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Carry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


\URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST: it 


obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 





| exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 


Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 


| root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 


Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 


Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomury, Ren- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 








TH EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
) 000 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
=9 application (Orpamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by card. 


(QUTEITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 





eas 











)EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 
Tue CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 

SABLE” SUIT, from 303., at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 
J UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 











OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


I's and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
Ages, at F. MOSES and SON'S. 
OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 


all Ages, at FEF. MOSES and SON'S. 














EF. MOSES and SON, 
Loudon Houses : 
56, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 88, 87, 88, and 





154, 155, 
89 Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield aud Lradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Vriday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock, 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 

Card, and our pamphlet,“ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 
J L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 
2J e@ of the Celebratel WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn s‘rect, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 
Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground, 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


Soe EUREKA SHIRTS, 

—** The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 

tion."—Court Journal. 

Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

2is., 26s., and 28s. the half-dozen, according to size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 383 Poultry, London, E.C. 


SC HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
» FUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s, 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps, 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
»t ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain frouts, 2ls., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.Cc. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas m are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. FP. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns seut to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats, 
Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 


GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 
AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
wars CHAINS and every kind of 
Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 

possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henry Escorr and Sox, No, 1 Fisher street, Red 
ion square, London, W.C. 
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Gr. JAMES’S HALL.—FREED-MAN’S 
\) AID SOCIETY.--The first meeting of this society, 
for giving relief to the women, the children, the sick, 
aud the aged, among the escaping slaves, will be held in 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on the Evening of FRIDAY, the 
24th inst., at Seven o'clock. 

Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart., in the chair. 

Admission free. Reserved-seat tickets, price ls. May 
he obtained at the Hall, and at Mr. Donkin’s, No. 1 Ivy 
lane, Paternoster row. 

JOHN CURWEN, See. (pro tem.) 


ELP the ESCAPING SLAVE !— 
The Government give work, food, and shelter 
where they can. But the ex-slaves crowd on their lines, 
From Memphis we hear of nearly a thousand arriving in 
one day. Mrs. Jacobs, authoress of the “ Deeper Wrong,” 
writes from the hospitals of Alexandria, Va. :—‘‘ The small- 
xis raging, Some of the sick have been frozen to 
eath for want of bedding.” A deputation of ‘‘ Friends” 
saw, at Columbus, Ky., “five to seven hundred human 
beings of all ages and both sexes, crowded together in 
one dilapidated old stable, with no floor to it, and several 
hundred more sitting in squads on the bare ground, 
without any shelter at all. We saw mothers there clad 
ouly in an old chemise and their muslin skirt. We saw 
daughters of every age from infancy to twelve or four- 
teen years with only a single garment. Educated 
Christian men and women have gone forth freely to 
clothe and nurse and teach these new-born babes of tree- 
dom. Will you not help their blessed enterprise ?” 
Contributions should be sent before the meeting on the 
24th inst., to the Bank of London, Threadneedle street, 
London, for the account of the Freed-man’s Aid Society, 
or to the 
REY. JOHN CURWEN, Plaistow, London, E., 
Hon. See. (pro tem.) 














? yee L PALACE.—The GUINEA 
SEASON TICKET. 
PALACE.— TENTH 


C RYSTAL 
SEASON, 1863-64, 

SEASON TICKETS will be of one description only— 
namely, ONE GUINEA, entitling the holder to admission 
without payment on all occasions, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, on which the Palace is open to the public, except- 
ing three days, which the Directors reserve to themselves 
the right of naming, should they see fit to do so, at some 
later period of the season. 

Tickets for Children under twelve Half-a-Guines. 

N.B.—To prevent future disappointment it is stated 
here that Season Tickets at half-price for the Winter 
Season will be discontinued, 

The specialities already fixed for the New Season 
are :— 

Grand Festival Performance of Mendelssohn’s Music, 
to the Athalie of Racine, by 2,500 performers, on Friday, 


~ Ist. 
lower Shows—Saturday, May 23rd, and Saturday, 
June 27th. 
Pad Fétes—Thursday and Friday, 11th and 12th 

une. 

Royal Dramatic College Féte and Fancy Fair—date 
will be duly announced. 

Grand Concerts ou Saturdays in May, June, and July. 

The arrangements for the season and tickets may be 
had at the Crystal Palace; at 2 Exeter Hall; or of the 
usual agents. 

By 


order, 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


Oo STAL PALACE—MAY DAY.— 
OPENING of TENTH SEASON, 

FRIDAY, Ist May, a GRAND FESTIVAL PER- 
FORMANCE of MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to “ATHA.- 
LIE.” The Overtures composed for the opening of the 
International Exhibition, by M. Auber and M. Meyerbeer, 
and the National Anthem. The performance on the 
Hasdel Orchestra in the Centre Transept, commencing 
at 3 o'clock. 

The Musical Arrangements as on former occasions, by 
the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

The performance on the most magnificient scale, com- 

rising 196 violins and violas, 90 vieloncellos, and double 
me and 20 harps, with adequate wind instrumentalists, 
the entire Band and Chorus consisting of about Two 
Thousand Five hnndred Performers. 
Conductor ..........00.eee.-+0 Mr. Costa. 

The illustrative verses recited by Mr. Phelps. 

Admission on the day itself, Seven Shillings and Six 
pence; by Tickets bought on or before Wednesday, 29th 
April, Five Shillings. Season Ticket holders will be 
admitted without payment. 

Reserved Stalls, numbered and arranged in blocks, as 
at the Handel Festival, Five Shillings extra. 

The offices, at the Central Entrance of the Palace, and 
at 2 Exeter Hall, are now open for the issue of ‘Tickets of 
all kinds, where plans of the seats and other information 
can be obtained. 

Post-office orders and cheques to be made payable to 
George Grove, Secretary to the Company. 


QaxsTaL PALACE.—MAY DAY.— 

The TICKET OFFICES at the Centre Transept, 

OPEN at Ten am. THIS DAY, for the issue of 

Reserved and other Tickets for the Great Festival Per- 

formance on the Ist of May, also for the new Season 
Tickets, Flower Show Tickets, Art Union Tickets, &. 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


BASS ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE’s Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAFES, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors, Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test A before they pay for them.—Read tue “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d. 

Georce Paice, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, 
Wolverhampton. 


T)R. HASSALL, as well as_ the 
“ LANCET” Newspaper, both report highly of 
the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by 














ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, | 
and others, at 30s. a dozen. 


Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 





{ On Saturday, 25ch April, will be published, the First 
| y 


| Number of 
a H E MIRRO R, 
A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 

There does not exist any weekly journal in which as 
much care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the 
expression of opinion ; and, indeed, for educated readers, 
there is strietly speaking no such thing as a weekly 
newspaper. Itis proposed in The Mirror to meet this 
deticieney by digesting thoroughly the news of each week, 
and presenting it in the fullest, clearest, and freshest 
manner, If the design be worthily executed, the result 
should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of 
history. The details of the plan will best be understood 
from the paper itself; here it is enough to say that they 
will be carried out by the most able news-writers of the 
day, and in a mode hitherto unattempted. 

Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the story 
of the week; it will devote ample space to the review of 
polities, life, letters, art, and science. Its tone will be 
quite independent. To say that it will be Liberal, or that 
it will be Conservative, would, in the present sense of 
these words, convey little meaning. 1t will in polities, as 
in literature, avoid cant, crotchets, and cliques, and 
reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For this 
department of the paper, also, not less than for that 
allotted to news, a most competent staff has been en- 
gaged, and readers may be assured that the criticism, 
whether of public affairs, of manners, or of books and 
works of art, will represent the views of some of the best 
living writers. 

The MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient for 
binding ; and its price will be Sixpence. 

6 Burleigh street, Strand. 





In octavo, price 6d. 
TMUESUPPLY of COTTON from INDIA. 
LETTERS by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, 
Author of “ Obstructions to Trade in India,” “ Free 
Trade and the Cotton Question with Reference to Ludia,” 


London: P. S. Krxo, 34 Parliament street. 


NL: EDMUND YATES’S INVITA- 
A) TLONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE; A SPIRIL-RAPPING SEANCE. An entirely 
new part, entitled, TWENTY MINUTES with a 
MEDIUM, will be given on EASTER MONDAY, and 
every Evening. Medium, Mr. Yates; Visitor, Mr. Howitt. 
There will also be several new arrivals at the SEA-SIDE, 
To commence at eight, Saturdays at three. Stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; baleony, 1s. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


\ RS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS 
i of SHAKESPEARE.—Egyptian Hall, Dudley Gal- 
lery, Piceadilly— Mr. Mitchell has the pleasure to 
announce that Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE will continue 
her celebrated READINGS of SHAKESPEARE, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, commencing punctu- 
ally at8 o’clock. On Monday next, April 20th, will be 
read the Play of “HENRY [V.,” Part I. Wednesday, 
April 22nd,“ HENRY V.;" and on Friday, April 24th, 
the Tragedy of “MACBETH.” Seats (unreserved), 3s. ; 
Stalls, 5s. A few Fauteuils, 7s. each. Mr. MITCHEL’S, 
Royal Library, 33 Old Bond street, W. 


\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
a ST. JAMES'’S HALL.— Second appearance of 
M. VIEUXTEMPS, on Monday Evening next, April 20. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, M. Vieuxtemps ; 
Violoncello, Sig. Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks and Mr. 
Weiss. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Beethoven's Quar- 
tett in C, Op. 59, received on Monday last with so much 
enthusiasm, will be included in the programme. Sofa 
stalls, 5s.; baleony, 3s.; area, ls. Programmes and 
tickets at Chappell and Co's, 5C New Bond street; and at 
Austin’s, No, 25 Piccadilly. 

MADAME LIN D-GOLDSCHMIDT.— 
4 St. James's Hall, Piccadilly —Friday Evening, 
May 1—Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt, having gener- 
ously giveu their services, a GRAND PERFORMANCE 
of HANDEL'S CANTATA L'ALLEGRO and PEN- 
SIEROSO will take place in Aid of the Funds of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, at Putney. The solo parts 
by the following eminent artistes :—Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Madame Lemmeus-Sherrington, Miss Lascelles; 
Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. W. H. Weiss. Conductor, 
Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. The Cantata will be pre- 
ceded by Handel's Graud Orchestral Concerto No. 12.— 
Tickets, 7s., 10s. 6d., and oue guinea each, may be ob- 
tained at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond 
street; Messrs. Addison and Lucas’, Regent street ; at 
all the principal libraries aud musicsellers’; and at the 
oftice of the Hospital, 10 Poultry. 


“ EDERALS and CONFEDERATES.” 

Seventh Week.— Polygraphic Hall, King Willlam 
street, Strand.—HENRI DRAYTON will repeat his Pic- 
torial and Musical Entertainment, entitled “ FEDERALS 
aud CONFEDERATES,” at the above Hall, every Even- 
ing at Eight (Saturday excepted); Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon at three. Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s.; 
Private Boxes, One Guinea. Tickets may be had at the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers; and at the Hall, 
from eleven till three. 


OLAND.—The Central Committee of 
the Friends of Poland, authorized by the Delegate of 
| the Polish National Government, earnestly ask for im- 

inediate subscriptions to the account of their Treasurer, 

P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P.,at Messrs, Oldings, Osborne, and 
| Co.'s, Clement's lane, F.C.; or by money order to their 
Secretary, Mr. W. E. Apams, 10 Southampton street, 
Strand, W.C. 


| THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


kh 



































| Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. ? 

| "YHEY are neither so low in price as to 

necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

| so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 

| media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 

27, C. 

ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
ER P 





PF. AIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. | 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8ve., price 7s. 6d., equal to 
ordinary 3 vo). editions, entived 
OSEPH ANSTEY; or, the Patron and 
the Protégé. A story of Chequered Experiences 
in Life, from youth upwerds. By D. >. Heney. 

“The success of mediocrity, both in public and in 
private life, atfords a valuable lesson to the world—a 
lesson the more extensively useful because the example is 
ealculatel to operate upon a fur more enlarged scale 
than the feats of rare endowments."—Lorp BRoveHam. 

Joun WILson, 93 Great Russell street. 





Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
2s. post free. 


Tue HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. IV. (APRIL, 1863.) 
CONTENTS. 
. Naval Discipline an! Efficiency. 
Tenure of Land in Ireland. 
Finances of the Frenel Empire. 
Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean War 
Parish Registers. 
Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 
The Waldensian Forgeries. 
Milner and his Times. 
Contemporary Literature, 
10. Current Events. 
Wriuiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta straet, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Ediu- 
burgh. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

CCXXVL., will be published NEXT TUESDAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Resources of India. 

The Coufederate 

Fredericksburg. 

. History of Cyclopedias. 

. Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 

. Biblical Criticism—Coleusv and Davidseun. 

Sensation Novels. 

Kinglake’s History of the Crimea. 

Poland. 


oe 
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Struggle—Fort Sumter to 


Peo 


= 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Seon EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXL., is just published. 
CoNnTENTS. 

1. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 

2. Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey 

3. Tithe Impropriation. 

4. Simancas Records of Henry VII. 

5. The Black Country. 

6. India under Lord Canning. 

7. The Bible and the Church. 

8. Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Japan. 

9. Huxley's Man's Place in Nature. 
10. The Greek Revolution. 

Tondon: Lonewanand Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Biack. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
M 


More than a Hundred Thousand Readers are now 
supplied from this extensive Library with a constant 
succession of the best New Books as they appear. 

Lists of Works recently alded will be forwarded, 
postage-free, on application. 

CHARLEs Epwarp Mvupte, New Oxford street, London; 
Cross street, Manchester: and Upper Temple street, 
Birmingham. 














UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
N 





NOTICE.—Subscribers are respectfully recommended 
to make EARLY APPLICATION for the following 
Works, as the Surplus Copies will shoitly be withdrawn 
for Sale :-— 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving—Russe'l's Diary 
North and South—Mrs. Gordon’s Life of Professor 
Wilson—Arrivabene’s Italy under Victor Emmanuel— 
Trollope’s North America—Orley Farm—Mistress and 
Maid, by the Author of “ John Halifax "—Smiles’s Lives 
of the Nngineers—Les Miserables—An Inquiry into the 
Theories of History—Rhind’s Excavations in Thebes— 
St. John’s Forests of the Far East~—Stauley's Lectures 
on the Eastern Church. 

Catalogues of Books now on sale at greatly reduced 
prices will be forwarded, pos‘age-free, on application, 

CHARLES Epwarp Moupie, New Oxford street, London ; 
Cross street, Manchester; aud Upper Temple street, 
Birmingham. 








UEENS COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of [VAIL IAN at this Colleze 
is now vacant, and the Committee are ready to receive 
applications for it. 

Particulars may be had on application by letter to the 
Rev. E. H. PLuMpTrRe, at the Coliege. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

April 13, 1863. 





Pydudasan in GERMANY.—A first- 


class Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at 
GODESBERG, near Bonn, 0» the Rhine.—Apply to the 
Principal's sister, Mrs. ATWOOD, Hermitage Cottage. 
Richmond, 8.W.—An articled pupil wanted. Escort 
offered. 





T° PRIVATE FAMILIES ONLY.— 

An Experienced PROFESSOR of FRENCH and 
GERMAN (German by birth, and of French extraction) 
offers two hours’ Daily Instruction, in exchange for Boaid 
and Lodging (in Town). 

Address Alpha, Visiting Tutor, 11 Goldingten Crescent , 
Camden Town. 

Schools and Families attended. 









My 













































ba 





April 18, 1863.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 1907 





ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- | 

\ TISER. Published annually in May. 
Printed for the convenience of those who are pean | 


of communicating information to Travellers, and inserted | 


in Murray’s Foreign and English Handbooks issued 
during the Season. 

This medium of Advertising presents unusual advan- 
tages to Insurance Offices,— Steam,—Railway,— and 
other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of 
Baths and Mineral Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and 
others, by enabling them to bring under the immediate 
notice of the great mass of Travellers who resort to Con- 
tinental F urope and other parts of the world every Sea- 
gon, in the most direct way, the various merits of their 
Railways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, Articles of 
Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other information 
as they may desire to make known; while, instead of 
being limited to the casual publicity ot a Daily, Weekly 
or Monthly Periodical, it has the addi ional merit of 
being displayed in a work of permaneut interest and per- 
petual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to those which are more immediately 
addressed to !ourists. 

Advertisements for insertion during the Seas» 1863 
must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 20th April, 
accompanied by a remittaace. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





This day, 8vo., 12s. 
URISPRUDENCE. By Cuantes 
Spencer Manca PxHuituips. 
Joun | Munaat, Albemarle street. 





This day, with Map and 40 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 
HE NATURALIST on the RIVER 
AMAZONS ; a Record of Adventures, Native Life, 
Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, during Eleven 
Years of Travel. By H. W. Bares. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, with 11 Illustrations in 
tinted -— "ere raphy, aud 6 Engravings ou Wood, price 
12s. 6d., cloth 

YA C HTING CRUISE in the 
BALTIC. By S. R. Graves, Commodore of the 
Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 
London: Loxeman, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 








Lately published, in 2 vols., 8vo., with a Portrait from a 
Photograph by Clandet, price 21s, 
ORD MACAULAY'’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS; comprising his Contributions 
to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, Articles contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and 
Historical Hssays, Biographies written for the “ Ency- 
clope tia Britannica,” Miscellaneous Poems and Iussrip- 
tions. 
London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo., price 9s., cloth. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CuaRLes Bray. 

“The establishment of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Social Science, in 1857, was the practical 
recognition of the principle that Mind is equally the 
subject of fixed law with Matter... . This recognition 
involves the reconstruction of our whole ethical code, 
which must be rebuilt upon the principle that nothing 
is to be left to accident in the moral world, any more than 
in the physical."—Prejace. 

London : Loneman, Green, and Co, 14 Lugate hill. 








New, greatly improved, and cheaper Edition of Butler's 
Modern Atlas. 
Now ready, in royal Svo., price 10s. 6d., half bound; or 
royal 4to. (full size of the maps), price 10s. éd., cloth. 


A N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. By the Right Rev. S. Burier, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master of 
et mem School. New Edition, eularged to thirty- 
three full- core L 18s, drawn and engraved on steel b ry 
E. Weller, F.R.G.S. ; accompanied by a complete Alpha- 
betical Index. Kdite i by the Author's Son, the Rev. T 
Burier, M.A., F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 
London: Loyemay, Greey, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


| By Her Majesty's S; s Special Permission. | COMPL ETION of THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS 


j | Iu Seven ha isome volumes, small 8vo., price £2 2s. 
} 


+ + a. . 5 cloth, lately published, illustrated with a Portrait of 
} 1 4 | 4 he Poe aud Hun ih aphe “ K 
A W E L U 0 M E. W cabicon fre mn tl ta rr ion " -e me w Le, - ~ hs 
DEDICATED TO plete re-issue of 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. THE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. 





| gs. d. Comic and Serious, in prose and verse. Edited, 
| Cloth, with gilt one sesesee O10 6 with notes, by his Sox. Contaiming on the writings of 
| g 
White calf...... esesosee 22 OO the Author of the “Song of the Shirt” (* Hood's Own,” Ist 
“ Whoever happens to want au Easter offering for his | 4" 2ud series excepted), that can be discovered by the 
most careful research and iu juiry. 


own oranybody else's bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
| do better than purchase a e»py of ‘A Weleome,” in its 
haudsome green aud gold b inding. '—Saturday Review. 


On the Ist of May, 1863, 
HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, 
Will be issued from the Victoria Press. 
Conrenrs OF May Numeer:—Social Life in the 
United States. By Edward Dicey.—The Unspiritual 
World of Spirits. By R. H. Hutton —A Poem. By Chris- mm 
tina Rossetti—Lindisfarn Chase. A Serial Tale. By T. HOOD'’S POEMS, Fifteenth Edition. Feap, 
A. Trollope. Chap. I.—Silverton and its Environs. | 5., lou P . . — 
Chap. 11.—At Weston Friary. Chap. 1[1.—The Family | °° 7% cloth. 
in the Close. The Career of Englishwomen in India. . 
By Meredith Townsend.—A Journal kept in Egypt. By HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Nassau Senior.—Libel.—Art. By Tom Taylor, Eleventh Editiou. Fvap, 8vo., 5s., cloth. 
Iuformation will be given respecting the proceedings “ 


ot Societies, Bills passed or rejected in Parliament. &e. ; Mes : . . 
also Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in Prose 
and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. New Edition 


Foreign. 
- Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
SSAYS on the PURSUITS of v1. 
WOMEN. MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. Collated, 
By Fraxces Power Conse. Arranged, and Edited by his Davowrer; witha Preface 
Post Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. [Wow ready. and Notes by his Son. Mlustrated with many Copies from 
London: Ewriy Farrnrvn., Printer and Publisher | bi own Sketches, and of a MS. page of “The Song of 


in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover the Shirt.” 2 vols., post 8vo. 21s., cloth. 
square; aud 83a Farringdon street, E.C. London: Epwarp Moses and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 


WORKS by ‘the POET L. AU REATE. _ 
ro . r ve NY » N’ YG 
QYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, |" TPNNYSON'S IDYLLS of the KING 
ee ~ = + ~ 4 A New Edition. With «a Dedication to the Memo ry 
kh Author of “ Mary Barton, North aud South,” | of the Prince Consort. Price ?s., cloth 
* Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &e. “~ or 
Swrrm, Ever, and Co., 65 Corubill TENNYSON’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. 
ae __. | In one vol., feap. 8ve., price %s., eloth. 
TENNYSON'S PRINCESS: a 
Now ready, post 8vo., Eleventh Edition. Price 5s., cloth, 
KIRMISHING. By the Author of|  TENNYSON’S MAUD; and Other Poems- 
“Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. Fifth Edition. Price 5s., eloth, 
Smtrn, ELDER and Co., 65 Cornhill. IN MEMORIAM. Thirteenth Edition. Price 
6s., cloth. 
A WELCOME. Price 3d. 


London: Epwarnp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, W 


Also ae be had, 


A SECOND SERIES of HOOD'S OWN;; or, 
LAUGHTER from YEAR to YEAR. Ilustrated by 
humorous Woodcuts. Svo., 10s. 6d., cloth. 

i 

The FIRST SERIES of HOOD'S OWN;; or, 
LAUGHTER from YEAR to YEAR, Illustrated by 350 
Woodeuts. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


lv. 











THIRD EDITION of Mrs. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Io a few days, 3 vols, post Svo. 








NEW NOVEL. Medley. 





NEW NOVEL. 
On the 2ith inst., post Sve, 
DARK NIGHT’S WORK. By Mrs 
Gasket, Author of “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” &. (Re- 
printed from All the Year Round). 
Surra, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ELEVENTH EDITION (Corrected to December, 1862) 

Dates aud Facts relating to the History of Mankind from 
the most authentic and recent records, especially in- 
teresting to the Historian, Members of the Learned 
Professions, Literary Ins:itates, Merchants, and Geveral 
Readers. 

Lately published, in One handsome Library Volume, 
beautifully printed iu legible type, price Eighteen 
Shillings, cloth, 


DICTIONARY of DATES RELAT- 
aT ING toall AGES and NATIONS, for Universal 
NEW NOVEL, Reference, comprehending Remarkable Occur:ences, 
Now ready, with Two lllustrations, post Svo. Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
7 — vw . r . ment of Countries — their Progress in Civilization 
HE 8 I 0 RY . of ELIZABETH. Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science—their Achieve- 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) ments in Arms—and their Civil, Militury, and Religious 
Surrn, Evper, and Co., 6 5 abil, — ms, and partic —44- the British Fmpire. By 
—$——__—____—_—— -— oserpH Haypx. Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly 
Fighth Edition, with numerous Ilustre ations, 5s. evlarged, by Benxsawin Vincenr, Assistant-Secretary 
ALES and STORIES from HISTORY. yay wating the Library of the Royal Institution of 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Z London : Eowaro Moxoyw and Co, 4) Dover'street, W. 
London: Paret rn, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. oe acme wane 
In 2 vols., post 8vo. 
By the Author of“ F riends in Council.” Second Edition. : 
This day, post Svo., 5s. PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 
‘ GANIZAT : r ” lsrn and l0ra CENTURIES. Second series. Hy 
~® BANIZATION a a DAILY LIFE. Gustav Freyrac. Translated from the original by 
London : Panxet — per ¢, West Strand a ie 
zondon : PARSER, SON, and Db RN, West Strand, 
— . ae In post 8vo. 








~ NEW NOVEL. 
Next week, post 8vo. 
SIMPLE WOMAN. By the Author 
of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &e. 

Sarrn, Evver, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 














[Next week, 





Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 
HE PENTATEUCH, and its Relation 
to the JEWISH and cur ISTIAN DISPENSA- 
TIONS. By AnpRews Nortow, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Joun 
James TayLer, B.A. Member of the nel Theologi- 
eal Society of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New 

College, London. 

London : Loneman, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., price lis., of 


rue SPIRIT of the BIBLE; or, the| 


Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several 
Books. 

By Epwarp Hieornson. 
London: E. T. Warrrre.p, 178 Strand. 


By Dr. MERLE D. AUBIGNE, in Five denen. 


ISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Oliver and Boyd's 
Revised Editions. . 
+4 The Finest Library Edition. 5 vols., &vo., 57s. 
- The Smaller Library Edition. 5 vols., small &yo. 


? 


2 Os 
3. The One Volume Edition. 5 vols., bound tos gether, 
8s. cloth, neat; or 9s. gilt, elegaut. 
THE PROTECTOR. A Vindication of Cromwell, 8vo 
is,; or feap. 8vo., 3s. 
Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyn. 
London: Srurxry, MARSHAL, and Co. 


Fourth Fdition, revised and enlarged, 2vols., 8vo., 34s. BERTHA'S REPENTANCE. By J- 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and Frazer Corxnay. (Next week. 
} PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Tuomas Wartsoy, Now ready, at all the Libraries. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 
M D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
__ is yundon: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss 
eae : . — Anxa Drvery, Author of “ Misrepresentation, 
This day is published, price One Shilling. “ Friends and Fortune,” &e. 
HE ELEMENTS of our CHRISTIAN | In 2 vols, post 8vo., 21s. 
FAITH; being TWO SERMONS preached in St. | LIFE in the SOUTH from the COM- 


Martin’s Chureh, Leicester, on March 15th and 22ud a 

1863, with a PREFACE on the CREEDS. By the MENCEMENT of the WAR. By A Biockapep 
Rev. Davip James Vavenay, M.A., Vicar of St. Martin 8, Buirisn Sumect. Being » Social History of those 
Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam-| | Who took part in the Battles, fron @ personal ac- 
| quaiutance with them in their own Homes. 


ridge. 
| London and Cambridge: Macmmuan and Co. Leices- Cuapman and HALL, 193 Pice: udilly. 
|} ter: Crossiey and CLARKE. anna 

Just published, price 12s., cloth extra. 
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